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ERE'S a unique service for AMERICAN HOME readers. А 
model house from which several designs can be made with a 
wide choice of architectural detail. The material is printed in five 
colors, and you will find this a novel plan for designing your house. 
It is actually more fun than a jig-saw puzzle and infinitely more 
instructive, especially if you are cherishing a dream picture of the 


little Colonial house you would like to build. 


Cut-out patterns include two types of side walls and floor plan, 
three styles of fence shutters, two types of windows, doorways, 
chimneys, roofs, planting plans, trees, flowers, etc. You will spend 
many pleasant hours building and re-buildinz your model home 


with these color patterns. 


We have priced them within the reach of all. А complete set, 
with floor plans, and postpaid, for only 50c, and you may remit in 
stamps or by money order. Address 1`пе American Home, Garden 


City, New York. 
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G-E offers more than... 


Newly developed units for 
single rooms... one model con- 
ditions air year round...others 
not only cool, but de-humidify 


and gently circulate the air 


j з=: are three things you must 
do to really cool a room in sum- 
mer. Removing excess heat is not 
enough . . . you must also condense 
excess humidity from the air—and 
then gently circulate this conditioned 
air throughout the room. 

The newly perfected G-E Room 
Air Conditioning units do all three of 
those necessary things. In addition, 
one model (shown at right) operates 
12 months of the year—supplies air 
conditioning summer and winter. 

These G-E Air Conditioning units 
are quickly and easily installed with- 
out ducts or expensive alterations. 

There is also a central plant for 
homes which air-conditions the house, 
summer and winter. 

All this equipment is sold only by 
authorized G-E Air Conditioning 
dealers, installed under the super- 
vision of factory-trained engineers. 
It is backed by General Electric. 
You can depend upon it. There is 
no division of responsibility. 

Let us send you complete details of 
the various models. Just mail the 


coupon. 


COOLING 


GENERAL ELECTRIC ROOM AIR CONDITIONER. Provides warms in winter—filters and gently circulates the air 
complete year-round air conditioning in a single room. all year—brings in outdoor air for ventilation—has 
Dehumidifies and cools in summer, adds humidity and Maxim silencer to keep out street noises, 


GENERAL e ELECTRIC AIR CONDITIONING 


Oil Furnace, Air Conditioning for winter, summer and year round 


Showroom: Open Evenings PRERE pE Ca 
SCHWERIN AIR ALFRED L. HART - KEEP COOL—LEARN HOW-—FREE І 
CONDITIONING CORP. 82 Railroad Ave., Patchogue, L. I. | 1 
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ERE it is summer again—and on the day I 

am writing this, I am clearing up the desk 
to go travelin’ myself— starting west to visit as 
many readers' homes as I possibly can in two 
months. I wish it might include every one of 
you, but your neighbor's homes will be in forth- 
coming issues even if I can't get to yours—so 
watch for them! Homes, gardens, charming 
rooms—I'm off to find all I can in the Mid-West 
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More Than 34,000 Sold 


to American Home Readers 


These booklets were prepared as a special service for our readers and have proven to be tremendously popular. 


How Many Do You W ant? 


THE AMERICAN HOME HOSTESS BOOK 
Emily Post and others on correct etiquette of home enter- 
taining, silver etiquette, etc. 


Any One HOW TO MAKE SLIP COVERS & DRAPERIES 


Famous interior decorators describe in detail how to make 
professional-looking covers and draperies.  Profusely il- 


1 Q lustrated 
C WHAT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT HOUSE PLANTS 
A valuable handbook of what to grow and how to grow 
Po stp aid house plants under difficult conditions. 


14 SMALL GARAGE PLANS 
Specially designed one- and two-car garages of every type, 
material, style, etc. 


Or These, at the Prices Quoted 


28 БКИ РЕДНО... ... coner rm 40c 15 PLANTING PLANS FOR SMALL 
Houses costing under $10,000 to build, GARDENS ена оме вно 20с 
with complete floor plans, costs, etc. Complete planting plans drawn to scale, 
Designed by some of America's best- with actual results and other valuable 
known architects. 36 pages. information. Beautifully illustrated. 

SUMMER CAMP AND LOG CABIN 

85 SMART ENTERIORS................. 35c eT N ve - 
Smart, simple intetiors by famous decor- Comfortable, inexpensively built summer 
ators. 48 pages, beautifully illustrated camps and log cabin plans, specifica- 
with color schemes, descriptions, etc. An tions, costs, etc. 


invaluable handbook, with original, prac- 
tical ideas for every room in the house. 


135 AMERICAN HOME RECIPES AND 


a... ee 25с 
PSE dinsirated. 

17770 v RN Recipes by Alice Foote McDougall ; Louise 

PERIOD FURNITURE COURSE......... 35c Gibbons Gurnee; Emily Post and others. 


C : Seni быы od 44 pages, profusely illustrated. 
overs every important furniture period, 
with a story of their famous designers. MAKING LILY POOLS AND ROCK 


Illustrated with drawings of rare museum CEES. „осна ЫИ 20с 
originals, photographs of modern repro- Complete, detailed construction informa- 
ductions. 28 pages, all illustrated. tion with appropriate plantings for small 
pools and realistic rock gardens. 
GS с 2: Hm 60с WHAT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT 

Houses of every type, st le, and size de- БӨРУ... „= t IM m acm Eta 20c 
signed by famous йн фе costing J. Horace McFarland; J. H. Nicolas; 
$10,000 and over to build. Complete Romaine B. Ware; C. E. F. Gersdorff and 
floor plans, costs, etc. 72 pages. other famous Rose specialists. 


SEND YOUR ORDER, WITH REMITTANCE, TO 


The American Home 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Richard Averill Smith 


What more cordial invitation is needed to eat out of doors 
than this sun-spattered terrace of Mrs. Corkran's? It is 
the same charming "Boxley" we showed in February 


Costain 


Virginia Vincent 


NDER a huge elm tree close to a little 

winding river, canoes glide around 
the bend and there is a French restaurant. 
There must be thousands of them in 
France. But when you sit down to the 
table with the red and white checkered 
cloth and find a tureen of savory soup 
steaming under your nose, you are sure 
there is nothing like it anywhere. I have 
watched picnics in California canyons 
where epicures gathered around bonfires 
declaring nothing ever tasted better than 
weinies blistered over the fire and frijoles 
boiling in earthen pots. And between 
France and California in thousands of 
places with the rising tide and the setting 
sun I have seen people suddenly turn 
gourmet at the drop of the napkin. The 
international outdoor appetite is seldom 
defeated. 

There is an unexplainable thrill to eat- 
ing al fresco. Terraces have become out- 
door dining rooms and the sunporch or 
the lawn nearest the kitchen are turned 
into a breakfast nook with a weather- 
proof table and chairs in the shade. Be- 
cause every one has taken so enthusiasti- 
cally to this pleasant manner of dining 
there have been all sorts of new equip- 
ment made to lighten work and make 


meals more attractive for those who pre- 
pare them as well as those who eat them. 

How to serve hot things hot out of 
doors has up to now been more or less of 
a problem. New electric casseroles and 
dishes have solved it satisfactorily. Serv- 
ing a meal from the kitchen to the out- 
door dining room quickly and without 
frequent running back and forth is 
largely a matter of planning. Large 
trays help in clearing the table. А tea 
wagon is useful in holding dishes and 
acts as a buffet. 

A weather-proofed electric socket on 
the outside of the house to which electric 
percolators, sandwich grills, waffle irons, 
casseroles, and other equipment may be 
attached will do away with some cooking 
in the kitchen as well as footwork in 
serving. 

If the table is set a few yards from the 
house, there is always an extension cord 
(approved for weight and length by your 
electrician) so that you need not even 
leave your seat at the table while you 
make and pour coffee or tea. If the 
weather-proofed socket on the outside of 
the house is double, check up on the volt- 
age so as not to overload the wires. 

These modern innovations wipe out 


LET'S EAT OUTDOORS! 


many difficulties heretofore encountered, 
and at the same time give a new list of 
marvelous advantages. There -will be 
fewer dishes to wash if you dine out, no 
heated kitchen in hot weather, and little 
laundry work, since paper napkins and a 
washable oilcloth may be used instead of 
table linen. Food prepared in advance 
allows the hostess to be really a hostess 
without her mind on the kitchen, her face 
heated and flushed with worry, and her 
feet tired by tedious tramping. 

There is first the plan of menu. The 
menu should not be a picnic menu be- 
cause the family will soon tire of picnic 
fare. It should be simple, and there 
should be at least one hot dish. 

Here are two menus planned to give 
few steps and take simple preparations. 


Menu | 


Onion soup 
(Served in pottery dishes from the electric 
casserole or from the French Marmite 
Cabaret) 

Stuffed egg and tomato salad 
(Arranged on a pottery plate and kept in 
the ice box ready to serve) 

Hot muffins Cottage cheese 
Fresh strawberries 


Menu Il When the cran- 


berry cocktail is 
served on the table 
the casserole may be 
placed either on the 
table or on the tea 
wagon. The electric 
casserole acts like a 
fireless cooker and 
will keep piping hot 
for hours. This menu 
only calls for one 
trip to the ice box 
for the ice cream at 
the end of the meal, 
as everything else 
may be put on the 
near-by tea wagon. 


Cranberry cocktail 
Stuffed peppers en casserole 
Rolls Butter 
Strawberry ice cream 


Coffee Cookies 


It is particularly important never to 
allow hot dishes to get lukewarm even if 
the air is chilly. Likewise on hot days 
nothing is more refreshing than thor- 
oughly chilled food. Butter should be 
put in a covered dish with ice on it. 
Salad should be kept in the ice box till 
the very last moment. It is extremely 
simple and much more appetizing to mix 
a salad of greens 
on the table. Put 
the greens in a 
large wooden 
bowl and have at 
hand the salt, 
pepper, vinegar 
lemon juice, and 
salad oil on a 
tray and marinate 
the salad just be- 
fore you serve it. 
A chef once told 
me that a salad 
|! should always be mixed before the eyes of 
i 4 those who are going to eat it, since the 
mere sight is calculated to whet the 
Forcarryinglemon- appetite. Summer salads should Ье 
ade to the tennis planned carefully with a color scheme. 
court thereisanew Use strips of pimientos with lettuce, 
lemonade bucket, watercress and tomatoes, cucumber with 
raffiahandle, wicker ripe olives. The appearance has as much 
wrapped dipper. to do with the taste as the seasonings. 
From Кене Wüsht The most jaded appetite in the world 
can't resist a meal served artistically 
under an awning or under the trees. 
The table service should take its cue from 
the surroundings. Pottery is practical 


base and wooden 
novelty and utility. 


hanger with aluminum 
cross sticks combines 
From Russel Wright 


F. M. Demarest 


Above: The Bain Marie is a copper steamer with four copper 
pots having about a quart capacity. Hot water is placed in 
the bottom container. Easy to take outdoors. Charles Ruegger 


At left: Three different foods may be cooked separately at the 
same time in this Everhot electric cooker. |t is equally effi- 
cient for keeping foods hot or cold. М. Y. Edison Co. 


Below: The Nesco electric casserole or roaster, 
made by the National Enameling Co., may be 
used for a variety of things. N. Y. Edison Co. 


because it can be 
used over a flame 
and on top of an 
electric stove. It 
is durable though 
breakable. If you 
want the guaran- 
teed-non-chip- 
ping-can't-be- 
broken kind of 
dish, you will 
find "le Creuset” 
cast 
made in lovely French blue and red is 
most satisfactory. This has the appear- 
ance of pottery and has a quaint cover 
to each piece. Wonderful for shirred 
eggs, casseroles, and soufflés! 

One might as well take a few tips 
from the French in the matter of eating 
on the terrace since they do it so ap- 
petizingly. Fruit looks best in baskets 
resting on grape leaves or violet leaves. 
Cheese often can be molded in little 
heart-shaped wicker baskets. Carafes 
with glass stoppers will be most satis- 
factory for the table, though water 

[ Please turn to page 87] 


Ewing Galloway ironware 


Ап outdoor fireplace 
may be the very solu- 
tion for that awkward 
corner that seems de- 
termined not to be a 
part of the garden plan 


Cross- Sector 


Simple Fire Box RS 


PICNIC spot in your own garden is 
A another delightful means whereby 
you can use the portion of your home 
which lies outside of the four walls of 
the house. Many a day when you wish 
you could get out on a picnic into open 
country you regretfully abandon the idea, 
for you know from experience that 
thousands are on the highways, your 
tempers and nerves are likely to be 
frazzled before you reach your favorite 
picnic grove, and when you get there 
you certainly will find scraps and cans, 
papers and people strewn all over the 
place. When this happens you always 
wish you had remained at home. 

Or there is another situation where 
the picnic in the garden is just the right 
thing. It is too far to an outside picnic 
spot to dash out for the evening meal. 
But you suddenly want to picnic this 
night, sit by an open fire, roast weenies, 
or broil a steak, and smoke and yarn and 
feel irresponsible, vagabondish, and lazy. 
Old clothes, a bit of a campfire in your 
own garden, a few congenial guests and 
the trick is accomplished with minimum 


effort and, indeed, maximum enjoyment. 

Still another recommendation for a 
picnic spot in the garden is found when 
the youngsters wish to have an outdoor 
party. You can think of a dozen other 
reasons. But beyond all this is the basic 
fact that this is another way to live in 
the garden; and that test stamps the 
picnic corner as a legitimate element of 
garden planning, for gardens of the right 
kind are made to live in. 

First we must recognize that the con- 
ventional garden furniture does not af- 
ford just the right sort of equipment for 
a picnic. It invites the spreading of 
tablecloths, the hauling of dining room 
chairs to the terrace—just simply mov- 
ing the meal from a room to a terrace 
and that is no picnic. It is too civilized 
and clean. To make a picnic, you must 
have a bit of open fire or a fireplace, you 
must put on old clothes, perhaps roll on 
the ground a little, boil coffee in a black 
pot instead of toting an electric percola- 
tor through the kitchen door, and you 
will wish to cook steak for sandwiches, 
roast weenies, or toast marshmallows, or 


Picnic in your garden 


Sit by an open fire, roast weenies or broil a steak; 
smoke and yarn and feel vagabondish and lazy—right 
in your own garden . . . Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


even brew a savory stew. Campfire 
cookery is the test of whether or not you 
are on a picnic. 

In every home grounds there is a cor- 
ner that can be designated as “the bad- 
lands.” Perhaps the shrubs have tangled 
beyond all control, or it is an awkward 
area in relation to the other portions of 
the garden, or it may have been the play 
yard before the children grew too old to 
enjoy a sandpile. Such a spot may be 
awaiting the simplest of reorganizations 
to make it a corking place for a home- 
made picnic. 

If there is no such spot, or if you are 
building the garden from the “ground 
up” and wish to include this nook, you 
will study the design to find where it 
can be included in harmony with the 
general scheme. Often the terminus of 
a pathway is the acceptable point for 
this equipment. 

Preferably keep your fire small, not 
only to conserve wood fuel but a big 
fire might make your neighbors nervous. 
A small fire is far less likely to get be- 
yond control. You do not need a big 

[Please turn to page 100] 


AIDS TO 


INFORMAL ENTERTAINING 


Helen Anderson Storey describes some new serving sets and 3 Study of recipe after recipe and long 


accessories guaranteed to give even ordinary dishes a festive air 


WISH you would take me to see your 
friend Peggy sometime,” said an ac- 


quaintance to me one day. “Everyone 
likes her parties so much. The men say 
it’s the eats but the women say it’s the 
way things are served. What do you 
think?” 

Peggy, who lives in an unpretentious 
but charming little house, does entertain 
very well, and one day I asked her to tell 
me how she does it. 

“Of course in order to do a good job 
of entertaining you have really to like 
to have people come in,” said she. “And 
you have to have them frequently, other- 
wise you get out of practice. Now Jim 
and I like to give a dinner party oc- 
casionally, but in a small house the num- 
ber of guests at a regular dinner is always 
limited. So we've begun to make a 
specialty of informal occasions, such as 
Sunday night suppers, Sunday morning 
56 


22e 


breakfasts, and coming back to the house 
after the theater or movies for something 
to eat. This way you can have lots 
more people without much trouble and 
you get to know new people all the time, 
for your friends know they can bring 
someone else whenever they want to." 
As a matter of fact, there are several 
elements in Peggy's technique of making 
guests feel at home in her house, I dis- 
covered. One is the air of spontaneity 
she bestows on her gatherings by serving 
simple dishes, often made right on the 
table. Behind them lies detailed plan- 
ning, to be sure, but Peggy takes care 
not to make this evident. The salad at 
her Sunday night suppers, for example, 
nonchalantly assembled on the buffet 
table "just from things in the ice box" 
has its ingredients carefully chosen. The 
spaghetti and curried rice dishes which 
she so joyously concocts are the result of 


Dana B. Merrill 


experimentation with her own family. 
The bacon and eggs and toast at her 
Sunday morning breakfasts, stereotyped 
and humble though they may seem, are 
always cooked exactly right. No wonder 
large quantities are consumed, and no 
matter how much is needed Peggy seems 
to have lots in reserve. “Меп like to 
feel there's enough of everything; they 
don't like small, dainty servings," she 
says. "Follow the technique of the chop 
house, not the tea room, if you want to 
please the masculine sex." 

Even the most prosaic food assumes an 
air of festivity and smartness when 
Peggy serves it. She has certain dishes 
which she cooks excellently, and when 
these are arranged in some of her serving 
sets they certainly look distinguished. 
Her platters and bowls of wood and 
aluminum have been cleverly designed 
for special purposes, and for the benefit 
of readers, who like to do this informal 
type of entertaining I am going to de- 
scribe them in detail. 

These ultra modern serving sets—plat- 
ters, bowls, serving spoons, knives and 
forks, and beverage containers—come 
from the studio of Russel Wright, a 
young artist who has studied serving 
problems so closely that some of his 
creations seem like a veritable answer to 
the hostess's prayer. The trays and large 
platters, for instance, though sturdily 
built for long wear and of generous size, 
are incredibly light, which will be deeply 
appreciated by anyone who has had to 
carry ordinary trays filled with refresh- 
ments. They have suitable compartments 
for the varied kinds of food they are 
meant to hold, whether crackers and 
cheese, steak, spaghetti, or bacon and 
eggs, which makes for convenience and 
an air of easy hospitality. 

One of Peggy's recent acquisitions is a 
spaghetti set. This consists of a big 
wooden bowl of maple, darkened to the 
color of old oak ($3.10). With it comes 
a wood and pewter serving spoon ($1) 
and fork ($1.20). It is completed by a 
big shaker for grated cheese ($1.50). 
When Peggy brings it out full of spaghetti 
covered with her perfectly delicious 
sauce it certainly makes an impression. 
“Т use it also for curried chicken and 
rice," she said, "and it's perfectly good 
for chop suey, too." (Cost of complete 
set $6.80. Objects may be purchased 
separately.) 

"And these are the things which help 
to make my Sunday morning breakfasts 
enjoyed," she continued, taking from the 

[ Please turn to page 91] 


Dana B. Merrill 


Foods may not taste any better when served in these smart birch and aluminum 
accessories, but they will certainly look more intriguing and "make" your party. 


Designed by Russel Wright, they are described for you on the opposite page 
57 


Оп these two pages we show a variety of stairways suitable 
for all types of Colonial homes, from the simple Cape Cod 
Colonial to the more pretentious New England Colonial 


Phillips Brooks Nichols, Arch't. 


Aymar Embury ГІ, Arch't. Maier © Walsh, Arch'ts. 
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Stratton О. Hammon, Arch’t. 


The stairway above is in the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Preston Tabb of 
Louisville, Kentucky, which was described in detail in our May issue. The 
natural pine panelling lends charm and distinction to the entrance hall 


James Renwick Thompson, Arch't. R. B. Okie, Arch’t. 


OF STAIRWAY DETAILS ~ 7 7 r < 
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Richard Everett, Jr., Arch't, 
E 


Below, stairway in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ellery, shown on page 69 of this same issue. 
Simple but very effective wrought iron stair rails 
harmonize with the exterior wrought iron details 


The Housing Company, Arch'ts. 
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Breed, Fuller E Dich, Arch’ts. 


Polhemus t9 Coffin, Arch'ts. 


Bernhardt Muller, Arch't. Harry Howe Beniley, Arch’t. 


OF STAIRWAY, DETAILS 7 7 7. m 77 
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Drawings by Harrie Wood 
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HART 
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woop! 


SPEAKING OF CUPBOARDS 


Y HOUSEKEEPING began in the old- 
M time houses built by men who, 
with masculine complacency, thought 
they had done handsomely by the women- 
folk when they had provided them with 
a single capacious cupboard whose shelves 
were half as many, and twice as deep and 
far apart as necessary. The paint on our 
kitchen chairs was constantly worn off 
from the continual climbing thereon to 
reach the inevitable high places where we 
had to put many things in almost daily 
use. 

Those were the days when the “сат- 
fire” bottle hobnobbed with the salt and 
pepper on a shelf back of the kitchen 
stove and the tooth “polish” and soap- 
dish kept company on the bathroom win- 
dow sill; when we brought the ironing 
board up from the cellar on ironing day 
and hung the dishpan on a hook at the 
back door; days when closets were as big 
as rooms or narrow, inaccessible apertures 
in a wall, always dark and devoid of dec- 
oration, dismal places where one wanted 
to shove things in quickly and shut the 
door—if there were a door. More often 
than not, the doorways were curtained 
which made matters worse. Linen closets, 
if one were lucky enough to have them, 
were usually huge, ill-fitting drawers 
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which taxed the housekeeper’s strength 
and disposition alike to the utmost to 
open them, only to find the piles of linen 
which might have been put away in order 
in sad disarray. Sometimes one gave up 
in despair, left there only those bulky 
things which just wouldn't fit in any- 
where else and tucked the smaller ones 
away in the bottom drawer of someone's 
bureau. 

But even in those benighted days, we 
used to dream of a housekeeper's heaven 
where there would be a place for every- 
thing and perhaps everything could be 
kept in its place. I recall hopeful visits 
to some of the "modern" houses with 
real estate gentlemen who would adroitly 
draw my attention to an attractive 
French window or an enchanting light- 
ing fixture while turning a deaf ear to my 
plea for a place to put the baby-buggy or 
the small boy's velocipede. 

Then a day of promise dawned. I was 
to build a house of my own. How my 
heart leaped to the thought of all the 
cupboards I should have, all that I had 
ever longed for; not only those eye- 
delighting, uniform cabinets which mod- 
ern builders dote on building and which 
have such an important place in the 
scheme of storage, but different kinds 


and sizes. They would be scattered about 
the house in some proximity to the places 
in which they would be used; they would 
take care of the infinite variety of articles 
so necessary in every houschold and so 
usually homeless, begging shelter in out- 
of-the-way places or flaunting themselves 
in plain sight to the despair of an order- 
loving soul. 

In the midst of discussions of exterior 
trim or interior finish, my mind would be 
always reverting to cupboards. But I 
was doomed to some disappointment. My 
cherished ideas often interfered with the 
architectural design of the room or the 
expense must be kept down. However, 
I succeeded eventually in making it plain 
that I did not desire to be inordinately 
exacting or disagreeable but that, with 
my back more or less to the wall, all I 
wanted was adequate storage for the 
manifold articles which I knew that I 
must reckon with in keeping a home. 

I succeeded pretty well in securing 
conveniences. However, as we have 
lived in the house, many others have sug- 
gested themselves which we would now 
incorporate among the essentials of stor- 
age space. 

When the kitchen cupboards were in 
process of construction, I had one sec- 


tion reserved for platters. This is a series 
of thin shelves spaced about two inches 
apart and occupying the space of two 
ordinary shelves. These take care of 
those awkward platters, trays, and cake- 
plates ordinarily stacked under or behind 
piles of other dishes to be removed before 
one can find the desired thing and often 
emerging with chips or cracks. 

Another time I should plan for a cup- 
board similar to this one Ьис fitted with 
wire shelves for storing cakes and pies. 

I stole a bit of space from each utensil 
cupboard adjoining the sink and had it 
fitted with cunning little doors just high 
enough to admit the vacuum jugs and 
tall vases. Were I to do it again, I would 
have more space for the tall pitchers. 

A small cupboard 18” x 24” near the 
stove has narrow shelves just wide enough 
for packages of matches, macaroni, corn- 
starch, and the like; for seasonings, jars 
for drippings, and so forth. This is very 
convenient, but it should have another 
section for uncooked cereals. 

Between the regular shelves for the 
dishes, I had narrow ones about three and 
a half inches wide placed on three sides 
of the cupboard walls. These are for 
saucers, sauce dishes, small bowls and 
pitchers, rows of tumblers, salt and pep- 
pers, and so on. In my work compart- 
ment, there are similar ones holding 
measuring cups, small moulds, spices, and 
small-packaged supplies. These shelves 
are not only convenient but utilize the 
space above piles of plates and pans or- 
dinarily wasted. 

The cutlery drawer which was twice 
as deep as necessary, I had fitted with a 
sliding tray. This takes care of smaller 
knives and spoons and still gives access 
to the space beneath where the larger 
things are kept. Four narrow, rather 
deep drawers have proven convenient for 
the collection of miscellaneous choppers, 
beaters, and what-nots of culinary neces- 
sities which never fit into ordinary 
drawers. 

If possible, the cupboards for dishes 
should be built along an inside wall where 
they will be warm and those for food on 
the outside where they will have the ad- 
vantage of coolness. 

Under the sink I had made for storage 
of vegetables a three-sided box on casters, 
fitted with two heavy square tin cans 
painted to match the woodwork. Here 
I can store a peck of potatoes and another 
of apples or anything else. Under the 
built-in refrigerator against an outside 
wall is more space for vegetable storage, 
while above is a place for foods which 
need coolness but not refrigeration. 

The broom closet, eighteen inches deep 
and twenty-six inches wide, is large 
enough not only for a broom but also 
for the suction cleaner, the floor-waxer, 
dustmop and pan, and the many brushes, 


as well as а small folding step-ladder. 
The carpenter was somewhat skeptical 
about the size of this cabinet but it has 
proved itself no end of comfort. Above 
this closet is ample storage for cleaning 
materials, polishes, shelf paper, and the 
seldom used but indispensable articles of 
bulk. 

We missed providing a place for the 
table leaves, or rather the place where 
we thought to store them was over the 
furnace and proved too hot for them. 
So we still have to go to the basement for 
them at the busy times when guests are 
expected. 

Along the basement stairway are our 
prize contraptions for holding the mani- 
fold articles which come into the house 
via the back door and are ordinarily 
tossed on the kitchen floor by the younger 
members of the household. These are 
three compartments which consist of 
shelves about four inches wide and 
thirty-two inches long. They are en- 
closed fence-like with slatted pieces of 
wood so that one can see the contents at 
a glance. The top one is five inches deep 


Isn't this a more sensible 
way of storing those awk- 
ward platters, trays, and 
cake-plates than stacking 
them under or behind piles 
of other dishes, often 
emerging with chips and 
cracks? On the opposite 
page, we show a novel 
idea for storing baseball 
bats, mits, and all the other 
paraphernalia so dear to 
children's hearts but a total 
loss in the ordinary closet 


and is designed to hold mittens, golf balls, 
marble bags, baseballs, and other cher- 
ished small possessions of youth. The 
middle one is fourteen inches deep and 
will hold a tennis racquet, a baseball bat, 
even golf sticks on an angle. The third 
one is seven inches in depth and provides 
a place for rubbers, galoshes, skates, base- 
ball mitts, and other things in their sea- 
son. I wish that I had another one for 
newspapers. 

On the wall opposite are hooks for 
caps and sweaters. In winter when these 
articles are often damp, the warm air 
coming up from the furnace keeps them 
warm and dry. 

Another rack, 3 x 4 x 15 inches, on 
the wall of this entrance is for mail. 
Having paid an extravagant price for a 
fine looking mailbox at the front en- 
trance, which had a capacious receptacle 
on the inside and a perfectly inadequate 
opening on the outside through which it 
is impossible to put a newspaper or mag- 
azine, we found it more satisfactory to 
have mail delivered at the driveway en- 
trance. Here we also put the out-going 

[ Please turn to page 97} 


The cutlery drawer 
which was twice as 
deep as necessary was 
fitted with a sliding 
tray, separating smaller 
knives and spoons and 
still giving access to 
the space beneath 
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Summer 
floor coverings 


Left-hand column: 


The top illustration shows a 
marbled inlaid linoleum very 
smart in coloring and pattern — 
worked out in pleasing tones of 
brown, buff, and black. Con- 
goleum-Nairm, Incorporated 


Next comes a shaded em- 
bossed linoleum, the colors 
ranging from light tan to deep 
brown, with a marbleized square 
dropped in at random. The 
interliners between blocks are 
gray. Armstrong Cork Company 


Very practical and charming is 
this reversible wool fiber rug 
in a rather conservative weave, 
combining shades of rust and 
gray. Deltox Rug Company 


At the bottom of this column is 
an axminster rug architecturally 
modern in design, the corner 
motifs representing shafts that 
merge into the background in 
shades of green and chartreuse 
on a background of midnight 
black. Firth Carpet Company 


Right-hand column: 


At the top of this column is an 
Indian drugget, à woven wool 
rug with geometric design in 
black and orange on cream 
colored ground. The size is 
9 by 12 feet. W. & J. Sloane 


And next comes a charming 
Belgian Mourzourk rug of Al- 
gerian fiber. The size is 6 by 
12 feet. It has a gray-taupe 
ground with floral design in 
orange, yellow, green, and 
black. From W. &. J. Sloane 


The axminster carpet below this 
is marked off in large plaid 
blocks in tones of green, rust, 
henna, and black on a natural 
wool ground. Firth Carpet Co. 


And at the bottom is a pro- 
vincial plaid Firth carpet of 
Sierra twist with creamy tan 
ground and design in one of 
four colors: peach, red, gray- 
blue, or green. It is sunproof 


NGLISH Ivy stands very near, if not 
E actually at the top, of our list of 
useful vines. Skilfully handled, it may 
also be one of our most charming, 
whether indoors or out, and this without 
any conspicuous flower or fruit. 

It is perhaps best to mention first 
where not to place it. Ivy should not 
be planted against wooden walls. It is 
too strangling a plant for living trees in 
general, though occasionally we see it 
clothing the lower huge boles of some of 
our great Western conifers, or a sturdy 
Oak. If you live north of New York, 
much discretion will be necessary in its 
outdoor planting. Тһе  small-leaved 
Baltic variety is hardy in Boston. Ivy 
will come through a much colder winter 
placed on the north side of wall or other 
shelter, as it is the bright sun of winter 
and early spring that does most of the 
damage. It also grows hardier as it 
establishes and becomes older. 

Those who live extremely far north 
may still enjoy Ivy, for it is a splendid 
house plant, demanding but little sun, 
growing away from the window, and 


The charm of 


ENGLISH 
by Anderson McCully 


not resenting the hot dry air of living 
room. As а house plant, опе or two vines 
may be trained to frame a window. It 
is also a good vine to drape from basket 
or stand. Personally, for the house, I 
much prefer some of the smaller-leaved 
varieties unless a dense screen is being 
formed. Hedera helix gracilis is a fairly 
small-leaved form that seems one of the 
most frequently offered—it turns bronze 
There are also variegated, sil- 
vered, and white ribbed forms, often very 
attractive indoors when a livelier colored 
vine fits into the picture. There is a very 


in winter. 


compact-growing form called glomerata 
which fits nicely in a cramped space or 
in a rock garden. 

Ivy is beautiful in the delicate tracery 
of a few shoots against a plaster wall, 
such as is often found in the sunroom, 
or patio of the warmer sections. It is 
more practical in this case to train it on 
wire or trellis. 

By using a long narrow box much after 
the order of a window box, Ivy may be 
planted as a real background and trained 
upward over a trellis to any desired 


J. Horace McFarland Co. 


IVY 


height. If this box is mounted upon 
smoothly running casters, it is easily 
moved about, and can go a very long way 
toward transposing the sunroom to the 
out-of-doors. I once saw such an ar- 
rangement used as a windbreak on a 
flagged terrace, shifted with the shifting 
winds. It is a boon for the roof garden, 
both as background and screen. Use the 
double box so that provision is made for 
drainage. 

Indoors as well as out, Ivy prefers a 
rich moist soil; though once established 
it seems able to contend with any condi- 
tion, and will grow upon a very dry 
bank. A good soluble plant food can be 
used indoors; and outdoors any available 
plant food will give results. Stable 
manure, rotted, can be used if its placing 
will not be obnoxious—which it almost 
always is! 

Ivy is extremely valuable as an ever- 
green ground covering in the shade, 
where grass and other plants will not 
thrive. It is also equally useful for those 
steep or high banks that are too inac- 
cessible and difficult for lawn. The 

[Please turn to page 98] 


C. L. Boone tells about 


VERTICAL SUNDIALS 


Shadows cast by the sun have always been used as timepieces. A\s far back 
as records go they have been man's guide in recording the divisions of the day 
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OWN in the Southern mountains in 
D the  meagerly furnished, lonely 
cabins, on door and window frames and 
even on the floors marks can be found 
where the shadow of some projection or 
portion of the building fell at about the 
mid-day hour. Ву means of these the 
housewife knew when her menfolk would 
be returning for the noon meal. They 
were sufficiently accurate timepieces for 
the purpose. 

In other lands, the Arab stuck his spear 
in the sands of the desert, drew a rough 
outline around it as a center, and marked 
off certain divisions of time after a tra- 
ditional method. The natives of Upper 
Egypt to this day use a similar crude 
timepiece with a long vertical stick to 
cast the shadow. They set stones around 
it marking off stated periods of time. 
The Malays use their own shadows, meas- 
uring them by the lengths of their own 
feet, a method referred to by Salmasius 
as being in probable use in ancient Greece. 

For some centuries up to 1800 A.D. 
sundials were the common timepieces. 
At the end of that long stretch of time, 
clocks and watches were still curiosities. 
The dandy of the day carried a pocket 
sundial, In that day time to the minute 
was not a vital matter since no one had 
to catch the 8:10 every morning. Our 
own General Washington received a 
pocket sundial as a gift from Lafayette 
and carried it in preference to a watch. 
Until 1800 a.p. dialing was often taught 
in the schools, especially in Great Britain. 
All over Europe gentlemen were supposed 
to learn its rudiments; it was a phase of 
culture like a general knowledge of the 
fundamentals of astronomy and naviga- 
tion. 

It should be understood that a sundial 
can be made for ату place where the sun 
reaches: on any horizontal surface; on 
walls facing in any direction, whether 
vertical or leaning; on cylinders, crosses, 
hemispheres or any odd shape where it is 
desirable to do so. 

Horizontal dials are set quite level with 
the ground; the sort commonly found in 
gardens and open lawns. Vertical (or 
upright) dials stand at right angles to the 
ground. The most useful one is a dial 
on a vertical wall facing exactly south; 
it tells all the hours from VI a.m. to 
VI р.м. This article is confined to the 
second group. Їп addition to the south 
vertical dial telling the hours from VI to 
VI, there is the east vertical telling the 
morning hours only; and the west ver- 
tical showing afternoon hours only. 

It is essential to remember (a) that all 
these dials must be placed on walls which 
are truly perpendicular, (b) that the dial 
must face exactly in the direction which 
its name indicates, and (c) that the dial 
in every instance must be made for the 
latitude of tbe place wbere it is to be 
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A sundial can be 
made for any place 
where the sun 
reaches; on any hori- 
zontal surface; on 
walls facing in any 
direction and 
whether vertical or 
leaning; on crosses, 
hemispheres, cylin- 
ders, or odd shapes 


AN, EAST VERTICAL 
402 


D 
РІС 3. A SOUTH VERTICAL DIAL 
DECLINING Toward the 
EAST 30 LATITUDE 404 


used. This latitude is the distance of the 
place, measured in degrees, from the equa- 
tor of the earth. The latitude of a place 
can be found from any good map, from 
the local surveyor, from almanacs, or 
even a good school geography. [We shall 
gladly send to any inquirer a table of 
latitudes of forty principal centers of this 
country. Send stamped self-addressed 
envelope.—Editor ] 


Construction for a south vertical dial 
for latitude 404° 


1—Latitude 40/6 is about the latitude 
of New York; latitude to the nearest 
whole degree is accurate enough at first. 
2—First draw a horizontal line near the 
top of the sheet. This is the line VI-A- 
VI in Figure 1. This line will be the 
hour line of VI o’clock. 
3—Next draw a double vertical line 
crossing the horizontal line at A. This 
vertical line will be the hour line of ХП 
o'clock or noon; it is made double to 
represent the thickness of the gnomon 
which casts the shadow on the dial. The 
gnomon is a thin plate (usually of 
metal) roughly triangular in shape as 
shown by the shaded part in the figure; 
it must be set exactly on the double 
vertical line, at right angles to the face 
of the dial and with the sloping edge 
touching the face of the dial at A. 
4—To make the angle at A for the 
gnomon, measure off from the horizontal 
[ Please turn to page 99] 
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Richard Averill Smith 


A fine example of traditional architecture 


adapted to modern American living 


Bernhardt Muller, Architect 


True in every detail is this home of Mr. Alva F. Traver 
in Short Hills, New Jersey. The hand-hewn timbers, the 
low sloping roof, and placing of windows all contribute 
to give it that age-old look so necessary to the suc- 
cessful adaptation of this type of house in America 


The interior details are as thoughtfully studied 
as those of the exterior, and the furnishings, 
while meeting American standards of comfort, 
blend harmoniously with their background. The 
lamps and sturdy furniture conform in feeling to 
the rugged hewn timber used in the interior. A 
doorway detail of this charming house was shown 
in our Portfolio of Doorways in the May issue 
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Richard Averill Smith 
This is the charming home of Mr. and Mrs. William Ellery, American Home readers, living in Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. Dull blue door panels and an awning of the same color; fine architectural details at door, 
on the shutters, and in the wrought iron used as decoration make this a truly distinctive small home. The 
living quarters face an enclosed garden in the back. The Housing Company, architects and builders 
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When it comes to freshening 
up, the paint pot is woman's best 
friend, both for hiding the scars 
of battle and harmonizing dis- 
cordant or dingy, shabby colors 


Arteraft Furniture Co. 


AVEN'T we let things get a trifle 
H shabby and out-at-elbow during 
the last three years, just because the 
frightening words "depression," ‘“un- 
employment," and “want” were thun- 
dered in our ears until we dared not 
spend money even for needed replace- 
ments and repairs? Let's bolster up our 
optimism with small changes. 

Nothing so quickly lowers the family 
morale as a home that has begun to run 
down; a cracked ceiling in this room, 
faded wallpaper in that, a hole in the 
dining room rug under the table, where 
Junior will scuff his heels, a threadbare 
streak along the back of the sofa—a 
home, in short, that makes us feel 
apologetic when friends come calling, 
and a bit as though we ourselves were 
shabby and out of date. 

With most of us, of course, the im- 
mediate problem is one of making small 
changes here and there; of freshening 
and newly arranging what we have— 
with perhaps a few modest additions— 
rather than going in for a glorious 
splurge of doing over entire rooms. But 
there's this to console us; just as a made- 
over gown often is more satisfactory 
than the original, so a made-over room 
possesses a mellower atmosphere and 
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Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
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Winnifred Fales says — MAKE OVER 
that out-at-elbows room! 


greater charm, and more successfully ex- 
presses its owner's personality, than it 
did when first decorated and furnished. 

The reason, of course, is that in living 
with a room we gradually arrive at a 
perception of its shortcomings as well as 
its good points, together with some 
degree of understanding of how to cor- 
rect the first, and emphasize the second. 

The problem divides naturally into 
four parts: 

1. Weeding out superfluities; 2. Rear- 
ranging; 3. Adding things really needed 
for comfort or appearance; and 4. Freshen- 
ing and refinishing. 

Begin by studying the room from the 
standpoint of overcrowding. Like a sea- 
swept shore, rooms insensibly accumulate 
an amazing amount of clutter; birthday 
and Christmas gifts; those irresistible 
bargains that overrode our better judg- 
ment; things brought in for temporary 
use, and never removed. Familiarity 
dulls our sensitiveness to appearances 
which draw instant if unspoken criticism 
from the casual visitor. So, if you would 
know how your home really looks, try 
now to view it with the unsparing, 
frigid eye of a total stranger. 

Unles you are a very paragon of 
home maker, you will probably discover 


that there are too many ornaments on 
the mantel; too much "junk" on tables 
and bookcases. Possibly there are more 
chairs than the room can comfortably 
assimilate. Or it may be the wallpaper 
is too assertive, or there is a super- 
abundance of pattern in furniture cover- 
ings, draperies, and rugs. 

Of course it takes an agonizing effort 
to bring us to the point of actually part- 
ing with any of our possessions, even 
when guiltily conscious that they are a 
positive detriment to the room. But 
now is the time to enter wholeheartedly 
into our róle of critical observer, and 
to weed out superfluities with a grim 
and resolute hand. After all, the experi- 
ment does not demand excessive heroism, 
for the things can be brought back again 
if your spirit faints! Or, if deemed ad- 
visable for of policy, Aunt 
Fanny's "cute" sofa pillow with the em- 
broidered puppy sharing baby's bottle, or 
Cousin Edythe's hand-decorated waste- 
basket with real pine cones glued to the 
painted branches, can be "parked" in the 
coat closet and fetched out in a twin- 
kling when their donors come to dine. 

Now look about once more and see if 
the room doesn't appear to draw a long 
breath of relief, and to have a new feel- 
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ing of spaciousness and restful calm. 

With the decks thus cleared for action, 
the process of rearrangement may begin. 
Keep in mind the thought of con- 
venience, which means plain common- 
sense bringing together in groups, things 
which will or should be used together. 
This idea has been so frequently stressed 
in books and magazines that it is as- 
tonishing to discover that in hundreds of 
rooms the chairs are still dotted along 
the walls in lonely isolation—like bash- 
ful small boys at a party—with lamps, 
desks, and tables widely separated, in- 
stead of being drawn into congenial 
groups for comfortable reading, writing, 
and conversation. 

In changing things about, one makes 
the most exciting discoveries. The chair 
which bulked so hugely in its crowded 
corner, between a door and window, dis- 
closes an unsuspected dignity when re- 
moved to one end of the hearth with an 
attendant lamp and small table. The 
secretary, beside a door at the dark end 
of the room, is suddenly realized to be 
the exact thing needed to balance the 
unpaired window in the long sidewall, 
and receives much better light. And the 
mantel! How much handsomer the old 
gilt and crystal clock appears, with the 
two white Wedgwood jars of ivy 
(brought from the dining room) as its 
sole companions, than when crowded in 
among candlesticks, photographs, china 
birds, and miscellaneous knickknacks. 

But the weeding out process has left a 
few vacancies. That now empty wall 
space where the secretary stood looks 
blank and reproachful. Why not placate 
it with a couple of small side chairs? 
They will be useful for drawing forward 
into game groups or conversation groups 
on occasion, and easy to replace. Just 
now you can pick them up for next to 
nothing in the shops, or perhaps there are 
some odd chairs in the attic which can 
be made attractive with new paint and 
seat pads. The little tip table that looks 
so insignificant in the hall will be just 
the thing to stand between them, and a 
tall, narrow mirror on the wall above 
will supply the needed dignity and 
height. 

If an uninspiring picture disfigures the 
chimney breast, and you cannot at 
present afford a fine one, why not ex- 
change it for a glowing length of hand- 
blocked cotton or linen. It will furnish 
cheer and warmth on days when there is 
no fire on the hearth, and provide an 
effective accent at all times. 

“But,” you very reasonably object, 
“how can so bold a pattern be hung 
right against that too-lively wallpaper?” 

Patience! I was just coming to that. 
For we now are ready to consider the 
fourth division of our subject, freshen- 
ing and refinishing, and there is no better 


place to start than with the walls. It is 
a true saying that unless your back- 
ground is right, your room is bound to 
be all wrong. 

Of course if you can afford new paper, 
the problem ceases to be a problem, for 
you have only to choose a design to suit 
the room and your own taste. The cost 
of hanging may then well be the chief 
item of expense, for attractive and dur- 
able papers are astonishingly cheap. But 
if the need for economy is acute, and the 
paper is tight on the walls, free from 
conspicuous cracks, and contains no 
strong reds which will run when wet, a 
coat or two of soft, velvety water color 


paint can be applied right over it at a 
cost of a dollar or so for materials. You 
can do the work yourself, if you choose 
(many do), and save the labor charge. 
As to color, an all-important point is 
to avoid one that is too pure and clean. 
It sounds strange, I'll admit, to urge the 
use of “dirty” color on the walls, but 
just borrow from your dealer a roll of 
clear, refreshing blue or green or yellow 
—one of those delightfuly pure, spar- 
kling tints that are so enchanting—on 
the dealer’s rack. Unroll a length and 
pin it against the wall. Then view it 
from a distance and see whether it does 
not make your [Please turn to page 90] 


In changing things about, one makes the most exciting discoveries! Of course it takes 
an agonizing effort to part with any of our possessions, but now is the time to weed 
out superfluities with a grim and resolute hand. . . The thoroughly livable room below 


Photograph by Harold Halliday Costain 


was designed by Phillips Brooks Nichols. 
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Richard Averill Smith 


Home of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Flammer 


Newstead, South Orange, N. J. 
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With up-to-date heating equipment it is unnecessary to isolate the heater itself. Неге the game room 
furnishings and decorations were placed around it. The breakfast nook shown below is charming. The 
wallpaper is white with bamboo shoots and green foliage; chestnut furniture with red leather seats 


Maggie, Micky Mouse, Reg'lar Fellers, 
Toonerville Trolley folks—Mr. Flammer 
copied these and many other comic sheet 
favorites to decorate his cellar game 
room walls. Floor in mastic tile of brick 
red, black, and tan. Walls are natural 
cement blocks, covered with bondex. 

The theatre is very novel—with draw 
curtains, a motion picture screen, and 
footlights. At the opposite end of the 
room is the projection room completely 
fitted with all the requisites. The work 
room shown on the opposite page was 
completely outfitted and would appeal 
to the heart of any handy man. The 
house was designed by D. Wentworth 
Wright; G. Becker was the builder of it. 
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Fireside travels around the globe 


Gloomy castles, awesome mountains, stupendous engineering feats—what 
are these things when we have an opportunity to visit the homes of real 
people all over the globe! And we do have that opportunity, through 


the delightful letters received from our readers 
all over this world. Being a curious “snoopy” 
kind of person, | wrote some of them asking 
them to describe their home life. They re- 
sponded gallantly to my home-bound plea, and 
it would be too selfish not to share them with 
you. Here is the first in this series, and next 
month we shall go to England and, over a cup 
of tea, hear the trials and triumphs of an Amer- 
ican woman who lost all her cherished posses- 
sions in the Celtic Sea, see the charming things 


$ THE steamer glides into the harbor 
A of Honolulu there is probably noth- 
ing that impresses the traveler more than 
the opalescent waters near the shore from 
which green valleys and hills rise abruptly 
to the stern ridge of the mountains. There 
is the silvery green of the kukui nut 
trees high above Round Top—a pale, cool 
green quite unlike anything elsewhere. 
Down on a flank of Makiki Valley below 
a large grove of these trees is my home. 

A low, rambling house—it stands on 
a slight knoll well back from the road. 
There is a wide stretch of lawn and a 
row of golden shower trees against the 
lanai (veranda). To reach it, you cross 
the stone bridge and pass by the flame 
trees that mark the beginning of the 
Round Top Road. Here on summer days 
the ground is ablaze with the petals that 
flutter down from the crimson flowers 
above. Always when I return from my 
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Round Top Road in Honolulu 


walk in the cool of the summer evening 
I look for these trees, like jagged sprays 
of coral in the fast falling dusk. 

Not far beyond our driveway cuts the 
Round Top Road. Bordered with hibis- 
cus bushes and scarlet croton, it makes a 
slight bend that terminates at an open 
garage. The garage is sheltered by a 
wide spreading mango tree and a vine 
known by the charming name "Cup of 
gold." Like most of the garages in 


she did with her English cottage and warm ourselves in her lovely garden. 
Then to Japan, for the amusing story of a woman who “squatted” to give 
the Japanese carpenter the proper height for chairs—and then sat down 


and had a good cry when they were delivered. 
They were a shiny mission oak—and wouldn't 
go under the table! . . . . And all around the 
globe we'll go. . . Alaska, Porto Rico, Sweden, 
Germany, Denmark, South America, Paris. . . 
Oh, everywhere that people live and have a 
"home." | hope you'll enjoy this fireside globe- 
trotting as much as | have enjoyed preparing it 
for you and, if you'll say so, | shall be glad 
to send on your friendly letters to these inter- 
esting homemakers in far off lands.—The Editor 


Honolulu, it is merely a roof supported 
by timbers with trees and vines for walls. 
Our car is never locked even though the 
house is some distance away. 

A short flight of steps leads to the 
house banked thickly with clumps of 
ginger, many poinsettias, and a fan palm. 
There is the torch ginger whose tall- 
leaved stems cluster about single heads 
of waxy pink, the pink porcelain ginger 
with tapering racemes, and the brilliant 
red ginger. But, it is at Christmastime 
that the poinsettias surpass them all in 
pointed leaves of blazing red. 

It seems to me these flowers of the 
tropics are at their best in the softness 
of the early evening. Even though the 
sun has already dropped into the sea there 
is usually a huge bumble bee, black as 
night, buzzing about the fragrant blos- 
soms. The sky and sea are then as rest- 
ful and subdued as a Japanese print. 


Sometimes the sky is shot with flame but 
the sunsets here are seldom as flamboyant 
as those in more temperate climes. The 
twilight is brief; night follows swiftly. 
After a walk the open lanai with its 
red tile floor and soft cushioned chairs is 
a pleasant place in which to linger. There 
are palms and begonias in green pots, 
hanging baskets of ferns and lacy 
maiden hair in yellow and blue jars. 
Often we have Japanese dinner out here 
or "heka" as it is more commonly called. 
Umeko, tiny and dainty in a flowered 
kimono, is mistress of ceremonies. We 
loll back in our chairs and watch the 
proceedings with never failing interest. 
First a bit of sake, the Japanese wine, is 
stirred into the pan of copper on a char- 
coal brazier. Then deftly with chop- 
sticks she adds just enough green onions, 
string beans, bamboo sprouts, mushrooms, 
and succulent bits of chicken for one 


serving. All this is placed with rice in 


round porcelain bowls. And 
we use chopsticks, not too 
dexterously, of course, but 
well enough to satisfy keen 
appetites. Then sake, slightly 
warmed, is served in tiny 
cups of fragile loveliness. The 
air is pungent with burning 
charcoal. There is the con- 
stant sound of the trade wind 
in the trees. We look down 
on the scattered lights of the 
town and watch the new 
moon through the 
shower trees. 

Of course, it is impossible 
to ignore the fact that there 
are often mosquitoes droning 


yellow 


Below: The Wallace Alexander 
house at Diamond Head—typi- 
cally Hawaiian in style: walls of 
lava rock, wide eaves, and low roof 


m 
Claude Stiehl 


about. However, they con- 
stitute a real annoyance 
mostly in the winter months 
when the rainfall is heaviest. 
So, often as not, our meals 
are served in the dining 
room from where we can 
see the palm trees and the 
white fringe of surf be- 
yond. I like this room. It 
has cream walls, chintz cur- 
tains, and a soft blue 
Chinese rug that came from 


Home of Mrs. W. J. Landquist. 
The patio is paved in coral, the 
pillars are of lava rock, and inter- 
lacing branches of a native 
tree form the roof of the patio 
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Shanghai many years ago. At our eve- 
ning meal there is always candle light 
which is reflected in the dark surface of 
the koa table. The "mahogany" koa is 
the native hard wood of Hawaii. 

There is, perhaps, one evening a week 
that we enjoy, more than any other, the 
view from the dining room window. 
That is the night a ship leaves for the 
Orient. You can see her, standing out 
past the reef, clean cut against the hori- 
zon, often the only ship to be seen on the 
wide expanse of the Pacific. Until the 
distant glow fades from the sky we watch 
the waving lines of smoke, and then sud- 
denly, like a phantom ship, she disap- 
pears in the gloom beyond. 

But, it is on the screened lanai that we 
spend most of our time. Here we really 
live in June as well as in December. It 
runs the length of the house, a cool wide 
veranda shaded in the heat of the day by 
bamboo blinds. Looking through the 
narrow slats it is as if the cylindrical 
black pods and clusters of deep yellow 
blooms of the golden showers were 
painted on them. There are lauhala mats 
on the floor, open book shelves and rat- 
tan and reed furniture upholstered in 
vividly striped awning material. A tiled 
coffee table is in front of the settee and 
above it are some etchings, scenes of 
happy days spent in Bruge, Venice, and 
the countryside of southern France. 
There is a gayly colored Italian pottery 

[ Please turn to page 88] 
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N THE construction of all window 

boxes, moisture and drainage are to be 
considered. If wood only is relied upon, 
it should be of a moisture-resisting sort, 
white pine, cypress, cedar, and at least 
one and a quarter inches thick. Brass 
screws are essential А drain hole of 
short length, say four inches of brass 
pipe, should be provided in the bottom, 
puttied into a tight hole with lead paint- 


putty. Three coats of spar 
varnish, dried well between 
each coat, will 
water-resistance of the wood. 

To build the box, first de- 
termine the size of the bot- — 
tom in relation to desired 
width and length of the win- 
dow sil. Mark with a 
tri-square and saw to this 
length. Suppose the bottom is eleven 
by thirty-two inches. We decide on a 
height of eight inches for the sides. 
Then we need two planks eight by thirty- 
two inches. These are set up on the 
edges of the bottom plank and fastened 
in place by screws running through the 
bottom. For ends we now find that we 
need pieces eight inches high by eleven 
76 


assist the 


— ; 
Next to the window 
box with square ends, 
this is the simplest 
type of constructon 


In spite of its elabor- 
ateness, this type of 
box is simply a plain 
box with edge pieces 
and cross pieces fast- 
ened with screws 


The garden 


at our windows 


Great variety is possible 
in window boxes and even 
the simplest type of box 
may be interesting and, 
indeed will add that 
livable touch to a house 
if it is attractively planted 


Either for outdoor or indoor use boxes of this type are 
good. They may be made of white pine, cedar, or 
cypress, with square ends and sides, or patterned in V 


shape. Rustic 
boxes are fasci- 
nating too, es- 
pecially for the 
summer cottage 


Н. Rossiter Snyder 


Е. F. Hodgson Co. 


inches, minus the thickness of the two 


sides or, let us say, eight by eight and 
one-half inches. These are fastened by 
screws through the sides into the ends. 

Some of the trailing plants suited to 
window gardens are: Madeira Vine, deli- 
cate flowers; Vinca, Major Variegata; 
Verbenas, which will fall over the edge; 


Dwarf English Ivy, very good and stays 


evergreen; Nasturtium, and Lantana. 

For standing plants in the boxes, here 
are carefully selected and striking com- 
binations: purple Petunias with pink Ver- 
benas and Dusty Miller to add a tone of 
gray; Forget-me-nots and Mignonette; 
Lobelias, alone, lovely little blue flowers; 
Dwarf French Marigold; Heliotrope, and’ 
Euphorbia, and lastly, for the shady side 
of the house, use Begonias, dwarf pink, 
with Ferns and Myrtle to add variety. 
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50-50 Gardening 


Being VVorth Colwell's original idea of the man's share! 


O ENTHUSED over horticulture did my 
wife and I become last spring that 

we decided to have a beautiful garden. 
Now, with the summer season at its 
height, our garden promises to be a 
great success. My system, I believe, is 
unique and 


no doubt 
Fan 
I 
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many amateur horticulturists may profit 
by what I have been through when I ex- 
plain carefully the various steps. 

At the start my wife and I decided to 
do our gardening on a share-and-share- 
alike plan as far as the actual work was 
concerned. It was to be thoroughly co- 
operative. I undertook the assignment 
of ordering seed while Madame took over 
the work of excavating, stump-pulling, 
plowing, and preparing the soil in our 
half-acre patch. She did this job all by 
herself too. While Emma is petite—a 
mere pocket edition, and almost frail to 
look upon—she has plenty of energy. 
She seems to know all about plowing and 
harrowing. I, being an experienced tele- 
phoner, proceeded to telephone a well- 


known "seederer," or whatever these 
seed fellows are called, and told him to 
send up a batch of seeds С. О. D. When 
he asked what sort of flowers I wished, I 
said, "Send seeds of nice roses, tulips, 
orchids, dahlias, geraniums, rhododen- 
drons, chrysanthemums, asters and 3 

"But wait a minute," said he (and I 
hope others will 
profit by this 
advice), "roses 
will not grow 
expeditiously 
from seed, es- 
pecially if you 
have no green- 
house, and or- 
chids really are 
slow and some- 


Emma and | divided the work as evenly 
as possible. | would fetch home the 
garden magazines and would read 
aloud the various columns of helpful 
hints whilst she weeded the garden 


what difficult to raise, requiring seven 
years maybe, and d 

At once I realized that his knowledge 
was better than mine, so I simply told 
him to send the best stuff he had and 
that I would leave the selection entirely 
to his best judgment. I highly recom- 
mend this plan to others. 

However, when he asked how many 
packets of seed to send, I revealed that I 
knew a thing or two about gardening by 
replying: "Send exactly enough to cover 
one half acre of garden—no more, no 
less. You know your business and I 
leave it to you." 

From his tone, the "seedster" liked the 
idea of entrusting him with the job and 
not handicapping his efforts. 


The $148 worth of seed ordered was 
delivered to my office that same day— 
excellent service. I do not believe one 
could cover a half acre with less than 
approximately $150 worth of seeds— 
that is, good quality seeds. 

Inasmuch as my wife wished, as I said 
before, to share our venture, she paid for 
the seeds out of her pin money, while I, 
of course, carried them home for her. It 
was also part of the agreement that I was 
to help plant the little seeds in the fur- 
rows. This codperative plan started to 
work very well, but unfortunately I was 
unable to do my full share of the plant- 
ing, for right at the start a lot of annoy- 
ing company called. Of course, I would 
much rather have done the planting than 
to go to all the hard work I undertook 
in entertaining these messy people. Four 
of them were bores, who knew nothing 
about gardening, and the fifth was a 
five-year-old child, whose conduct was 
simply unmentionable. 

Quite unassisted, I was forced to crack 
the ice, squeeze the oranges, and shake 
the container until my elbows ached; 
while Madame (who did not care for my 
friends) simply flitted from furrow to 
furrow, sowing the seeds. Then she took 
a hoe and trowel and covered each hole; 
next got out the hose and squirted the 
entire half acre. I was chagrined at this, 
for I did so desire to squirt the hose. 
The spray is so refreshingly cool. 
Frankly, I was upset about it, but tried 
to be a good sport. 

At length I prevailed upon my dear 
better half to cease planting, and in- 
duced her to come in and cook a big 
thick steak with raw fried potatoes and 
Bermuda onions for the gang. She did 
not like peeling those sixteen Idaho 
potatoes, nor crying over the onions, 
while the noisy crowd gossiped on the 
porch, and her lovely limpid blue eyes 
showed it. But, after all, we were doing 
things on what is vulgarly known as a 
fifty-fifty basis, and I had done all the 
dirty work of mixing those cocktails and 
trying to be nice to the guests. Natu- 
rally, I was fatigued, and after sampling 
a couple of gobletsful, I longed to do 
nothing but flatten right out on the 
couch, and rest, and pay absolutely no 
attention to uninvited company. But I 
am not a quitter, and said to my dear 
wife: 

"Emma, darling, even though extra 
work has been allotted to me, what with 

[Please turn to page 97] 


НЕ Lupine has а repu- 

tation of clusiveness, 
yet we often see great suc- 
cess in growing it. It seems 
to be largely a matter of 
climate. Did you find them 
as difficult as the aristo- 
cratic Delphinium? Then 
you section 
where natural growing con- 
ditions are not entirely con- 
genial and lacking requisites 
must be artificially sup- 
plied. And that can be 
done. 

It would appear that the 
perennial varieties are natu- 
rally adapted to the tem- 
perate belts. If your garden 
happens to be in the semi- 
tropical regions of the 
United States where peren- 
nials do not function well 
because robbed of their 
winter’s rest you select the 
annual Lupine, and if you 
have a cool moist season for 
sowing the germination will 
be surer and the plants will 
become deeply rooted and 
therefore equipped to com- 
bat the heat and drought 


reside in a 


of the most extreme 
weather. 

The newer and better 
varieties in commerce of 


the longer-lived species are 
sometimes hard to accli- 
mate, being irregular of 
germination and abnor- 
mally sensitive to heat and 
drought. However, if the 
young plants can be suc- 
cessfully carried through 
the first summer the gar- 
dener’s worries cease. And 
an established clump of 
Lupines is a joy unending 
provided no attempt is 
made to move it about. 
Even young Lupines should 
be very carefully trans- 
planted as they are deep tap rooters. 

In the warmer sections of the tem- 
perate belts, standard varieties of Peren- 
nial Lupines bloom luxuriantly through 
late April and early May. In the cooler 
regions of abundant rainfall а more or 
less intermittent bloom throughout the 
summer is expected from the newer and 
improved strains of perpetual flowering 
varieties. 

If one must choose a specific season 
for sowing Lupines, let it be early 
spring. Do not wait until the trees are 
in leaf or bloom, or the ground is warm 
for fear the seed will rot. There is noth- 
ing a lupine seed finds more congenial 
than a chilly bed. Lupines root deeply 
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THE 


OF THE LUPINE 
Linda (lement Hines 


and are able to combat the torrid heat 
of midsummer months, July and August. 

Sufficient moisture is a necessary re- 
quisite of Lupine culture. 
When nature fails to give this, man must 
provide it artificially. 
taining moisture in the soil, the paper 
mulches are valuable. Clean wheat straw 
piled loosely about the roots of the 
plants also prevents evaporation and at 
the same time shades the soil and lowers 
the temperature. 

Since Lupines at that stage when they 
begin to acquire their first true leaves 
often succumb to one of the wilts, it is 


successful 


As a means of re- 


J. Horace М 


PRACTICAL CULTURE 


Xs 


[cFarland Co. 


advisable to treat seed with 
Semesan before sowing. 
Many soak seeds for six or 
eight hours previous to 
seeding both to hasten and 
assure even more germina- 
tion. With Annual Lupines 
this is hardly necessary. 

Seeds sown in early spring 
germinate readily under the 
naturally cool moist weather 
conditions. Midsummer 
seeding gives a relatively 
weaker germination. Early 
September, just when the 
nights begin getting chill, 
has in some localities proven 
a good season. Rarely do 
the September-sown Lupines 
fail to bloom the following 
summer. 

An examination of the 
roots of these plants dis- 
closes the nodules found on 
all pea-flowering vegetable 
organisms. These nodules 
are produced by the pres- 
ence of the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria within their cells. 
Undeniably, then, the Lu- 
pine is one of the utility 
plants which pays gener- 
ously to the earth for her 
board and keep. 

Contradictory to the 
popular belief, that the nod- 
ule producing root plant 
must thrive in alkali, the 
Lupine has shown a demand 
for acid soil ^ Gardeners 
were slow to recognize this, 
and numerous tests were 
made in limed and unlimed 
plots before the acid the- 
orists won. 

A recent authority has 
said of the culture of this 
plant: “The Perennial Lu- 
pines thrive in good rich 
well-drained soil, in a sunny 
situation, or in a partially 
shaded spot. For fertilizer, 
use no nitrogen or very little but supply 
acid phosphate and potash in small quan- 
tities.” Another modern writer, equally 
enthusiastic, insists that the Lupine is a 
wolf, a greedy feeder and the bed must 
be heavily replenished with fertilizers es- 
pecially nitrogen each year. 

Just what is an amateur gardener to 
believe in the face of such contradictory 
advice? The permanent bed then should 
be prepared with an eye singly to openness, 
to fineness of texture, to depth of root 
penetration, and to fertilization. The 
ground should be very deeply spaded. 
Depth and physical condition are es- 
sential. The addition of sand is bene- 
ficial as Lupines show a preference for a 
[Please turn to page 98] 
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to serve 


TOMATOES 


Dana B. Merrill 


А FoR adaptability, no one 


vegetable can boast as 
many uses as the tomato. In 
its various forms, it may be 
served for either breakfast, 
lunch, or dinner. In fact, its 
accomplishments extend even 
further, because the tomato, 
by a change of dress, can also 
grace any course of the dinner, 
whether it be a cocktail, soup, 
fish, or meat course, a vege- 
table accompanying the en- 
trée, preserves or condiment, a 
salad, or a dessert. Likewise, 
it is equally delectable, whether 
cooked or uncooked. Неге are 
ten "different" ways to serve 
them. 


A tomato breakfast dish 


Wash tomatoes (large ones), 
slice % inch thick, season with 
salt and pepper, dip in beaten 
egg and then in cracker 
crumbs and fry in hot butter 
and bacon grease (half and 
half) until a golden brown on 


Here are to- 
mato recipes 
for breakfast 
and luncheon—and 
a tomato dish for 
each course of dinner 


both sides. Fry eggs on both 
sides, and place 1 egg between 
2 tomato slices. Garnish with 
melted butter and chopped 
parsley. 


A deviled tomato supper dish 


$ or 6 red tomatoes 

Salt and pepper 

1 cupful butter 

2 teaspoonfuls powdered sugar 

1 teaspoonful powdered mustard 

1% tablespoonfuls flour 

2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 

1 hard-boiled egg, chopped 

2 tablespoonfuls chopped celery 
leaves 


Peel and slice tomatoes, and 
season with salt and pepper. 
Melt butter in a frying pan, 
add other ingredients that have 
been mixed well, and cook until 
tomatoes are tender. Serve on 
hot toast and garnish with 
hard-boiled egg slices. 


A tomato-mint luncheon mold 


Wash 8 or то small tomatoes 
(red and yellow make an at- 
tractive color combination), 


Courtesy Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


Baked Tomatoes 
stuffed with black 
olives and celery 

relieve the monotony of 

the usual baked tomato dish 


plunge into scalding water, 
skin, and cool. Dissolve 34 
box mint gelatine in 1⁄2 cupful 
hot chicken broth or white 
stock or canned consommé, 
and season with salt and chili 
pepper. Then add tomatoes 
cut into small pieces, 1 cupful 
ground cooked veal or chicken, 
т small grated onion, and 1 
tablespoonful chopped celery 
leaves, mixing well. Put into 
individual molds that have 
been dipped in cold water, and 
chill. When firm, unmold on 
lettuce leaves, garnish with 
mayonnaise dressing, and top 
with whipped cream. 


Combination tomato cocktail 


Mix an equal quantity of 
clear tomato juice and canned 
clam juice. Chill thoroughly. 
Just before serving top the 
glass with whipped cream, and 
add а sprinkling of either 
paprika, or onion or celery salt. 


Tomato sauce for meat and fish 


Melt т tablespoonfuls but- 
ter in a double boiler, and 114 
tablespoonfuls flour and stir 
until well blended, season with 
1 teaspoonful each celery salt 


Laurel Elizabeth Weiskirch 


and salt, then add 34 cupful 
milk and 34 cupful tomato 
purée and bring to a boil, stir- 
ring continuously. 


Rice and tomato soup 


134 pints beef stock 
1 tablespoonful salt 
8 tomatoes, peeled 
т small onion, grated 
1 cupful steamed rice 
Cook ingredients 


for 16 hour. 


together 


Yellow and red tomato 
preserves 

3 Ibs. yellow tomatoes 

у Ibs. red tomatoes 

5% Ibs. sugar (half granulated 
and half brown) 

2 tablespoonfuls cinnamon 

т teaspoonful nutmeg 

2 lemons 


Select small ripe fruit, wash, 
skin red but not yellow toma- 
toes, and cut in quarters. Sift 
V2 brown and / granulated 
sugar over tomatoes, then add 
spices, lemons that have been 
sliced and halved, and re- 
mainder of sugar, mixing well. 
Cook ingredients for several 
hours, until thick. 


Tomato salad, sandwich style 
There should be the half of 


a red tomato and the half of a 
yellow tomato for each person 
to be served. Secure tomatoes 
uniform in size. Chill the 
halves, and spread each half 
generously with a paste made 
of the following ingredients 
mixed together: celery leaves 
chopped fine, chopped chives, 
chili sauce, and olive oil. Put 
the tomato halves together in 
sandwich fashion, arrange on 
crisp lettuce leaves, and gar- 
nish with mayonnaise. 

[Please turn to page 91) 


AVE you tried serving 
H salad as a first course? 
It simplifies the serving of a 
dinner, whether formal or in- 
formal, and makes a tempting 
appetizer as well. It 
pecially refreshing in the sum- 


is es- 
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mer menu. The following 
salads are delicious to serve as 
a first course. 


Tomato Carleton 


Take small firm tomatoes; 
peel and scoop out center. Fill 


THIS SALMON 
CAVIAR RING 


tastes as good as it 
looks and is fit for any 
guest . . . Below, a to- 
mato and shrimp salad 
—something really dif- 
ferent in summer salads 


Dana B. Merrill 


SALAD - as a first course 


recipes by Florence E. Field 


with a salad made of a small 
can of tuna fish mixed with a 
chopped hard cooked egg, 
diced celery, anchovies, 
chopped stuffed olives and 
mayonnaise. Serve on shredded 
lettuce. 


Molded egg and caviar salad 


6 hard cooked eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls melted butter 
Pinch of mustard 

115 ounce can caviar 

Juice of half a lemon 

1 teaspoonful Worcestershire sauce 


Chop eggs in meat grinder, 
add other ingredients and pack 
tightly into individual molds 


or after-dinner coffee cups. 
Place in refrigerator over 
night. Unmold and serve on 


a slice of tomato placed on 
shredded lettuce. Cover with 
mayonnaise and top with a 
rolled sardellen. 


Pineapple cheese ring with 


fruit salad 


4 cream cheeses 

V4 pint whipped cream 

l4 cupful grated pincapple— 
drained 

2 tablespoonfuls gelatine 

74 cupful milk 


Soak the gelatine in milk 


and dissolve by placing over 
hot water. Mix cream cheese 
with the pineapple and add 
stifly beaten cream mixed 
with gelatine. Place in ring 
mold to harden. Serve with 
bowl of mayonnaise in center 
and surround with a fruit 
salad of canned pears, halves 
of peaches, white cherries and 
sections of grapefruit. 


Salmon caviar ring 


1 pound can red salmon 

4 hard cooked eggs 

1% ounce can caviar 

1 package lemon gelatine 

4 tablespoonfuls Indian relish 

or other chopped pickle 

Follow directions for mak- 
ing lemon gelatine and to this 
mixture add the chopped eggs, 
caviar, salmon and other in- 
gredients. Mold in individual 
ring molds and serve on let- 
тисе with Thousand Island 
dressing. 


Relish cheese and tomato aspic 


1 can tomato soup 

1 package lemon gelatine 

Y, pound relish whipped cream 
cheese 


Follow directions for mak- 


ing lemon gelatine substituting 
the tomato soup for the water 
required. Gradually mix the 
tomato aspic into the relish 
cheese, mix until smooth and 
pour into molds to harden. 
Serve with mayonnaise on 
shredded lettuce with sprigs 
of water cress. 


Sardine salad 


Mix together with French 
dressing, chopped sardines, 
diced celery, chopped hard 
cooked egg, diced green pep- 
per, diced pimento, and diced 
apple. Serve on lettuce. 


Tomato Aquitania 
Prepare tomatoes as sug- 
gested above and fill with a 
mixture of cream cheese and 


This is how we make ¢ 


© LONGER need we drink 
N insipid watered tea 
merely because we must add ice 
cubes to keep it cold. The up- 
to-date hostess freezes a tray of 
tea and adds tea cubes! 

Strong lemonade cubes are 
newer than lemon slices with 
iced tea! 

Sprigs of mint, parsley or 
watercress; tidbits of bright 
orange, or lemon peel; a sliced 
maraschino cherry, sliced cross- 
wise, has a little hole through 
which a sprig of mint is thrust 
—this is the way we add color 


sardellen or anchovy paste. 
About a teaspoonful of sar- 
dellen paste is sufficient for 
one cream cheese. A little 
cream added to the cheese im- 
proves the flavor. Serve on 
lettuce with mayonnaise dress- 
ing. 


Bacon and egg on tomato 

Fry a few slices of bacon 
until crisp. Then chop them 
up into small pieces and com- 
bine with chopped hard cooked 
egg. Add just enough mayon- 
naise to hold them together 
and place a small mound of the 
mixture on a fairly thick slice 
of tomato which, of course, has 
first been skinned. Garnish the 
top with a sprig of parsley. 


and flavor and increased inter- 
est to 1933 summer drinks. 

Freeze carbonated beverages 
in your ice trays for garnish- 
ing drinks of contrasting color. 
Serve ginger ale cubes in grape 
juice, lemonade, or iced tea. 
Amber colored cubes in pale 
lemonade are ever so much 
more fetching than plain ice 
cubes—and add flavor! 

The good fruit juices left 
over from prunes, pineapple, 
berries or — cherries—freeze 
them, undiluted, into cubes 
for garnishing summer bever- 


Grapefruit and avocado salad 
Arrange perfect sections of 


‘grapefruit and wedge-shaped 


pieces of avocado alternately 
in a row on a leaf of romaine 
and dress with French dressing. 
As a variation, place each piece 
of grapefruit and avocado in a 
separate piece of endive and ar- 
range them in the form of a 
pinwheel. 


Russian crab salad 

Make a salad dressing using 
т cupful mayonnaise, VY cup- 
ful chili sauce, chopped yolk 
of a hard cooked egg, 1 table- 
spoonful chopped stuffed 
olives, r tablespoonful diced 
green pepper, 1/2 ounce can 
caviar. Mix with М pound 
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ages. Bits of these same fruits 
and berries, dropped into plain 
water trays will add distinc- 
tion. 

Fruit punch is insipid when 
constantly diluted by adding 
ice or ice cubes for chilling. 
Prepare, instead, an extra quart 
or two of the punch itself and 
freeze this instead of plain 
water, and add these to your 
punch bowl as needed. 

Home-made ice cream sodas 
are served by smart hostesses. 
These are combinations of ice 
cream made in your refrigera- 


fresh crab meat and serve on 
lettuce. 


Tomato and shrimp salad 


Take a can of shrimps, clean 
and break them into pieces. 
Mix with an equal amount of 
diced pineapple and  cubed 
cucumbers. Add mayonnaise 
and place a mound of salad on 
a thick slice of tomato. Dec- 
orate with water cress. 


Crab Louis 


Pour a dressing made of 1 
cupful chili sauce to 1 cupful 
mayonnaise, over 1 pound of 
fresh crab meat. Place on let- 
tuce with quartered tomatoes 
and halves of hard cooked 
eggs arranged attractively. 


"Ice" cubes now! 


Madeleine Milligan 


Ewing Galloway 


tor and carbonated beverages, 
carbonated waters, or ginger 
ale. 

Keep an "emergency" cor- 
ner in your refrigerator, filled 
with bottled and chilled tomato 
and clam juice. They “hit the 
spot" for ice-box raiders hot 
from the tennis court or a 
strenuous swim. 

And, after all, what is a 
party without a beverage? You 
know the answer. The bever- 
age is the thing and the new 
“ice” cubes the festive garnish- 
ing that will add to the zest. 
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Date treats fr 


MERICA is blessed with 
riches, for now, added to 
its already inclusive supply of 
choice foods, come dates from 
its own Golden West! Our 
Western product, marketed as 
"Fresh Dates," is plump and 
golden while the dates of Irak, 
a tiny country tucked in be- 
tween Persia and Syria, are 
brown and sun-preserved. 

But whether you use dates 
which have traveled down the 
Persian Gulf, through the Red 
Sea, the Mediterranean, and the 
Great Atlantic or those which 
merely arrive at the corner 
store after a transcontinental 
trip you will enjoy one of the 
world's oldest and most ro- 
mantic fruits when you try 
these recipes which feature 
DATES! 

Of course if you buy the 
dates in bulk, it is wise to wash 
them; if you have bought them 
neatly packed in a carton 
which tells you they have been 
pasteurized, they're better not 
washed. 


Orange and date salad 


Remove stones from dates, 
allowing three for each serv- 
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ing. Fill centers with softened 
cottage or cream cheese and 
place on crisp lettuce.  Be- 
tween each date, to make a 
flower, place two whole sec- 
tions of orange, freed from 
membrane. Place a sprig of 
parsley in the very center and 
serve with French dressing. 


Date squares 
1% cupfuls quick cooking rolled 
oats 

1% cupfuls flour 

1 cupful light brown sugar 

34 cupful butter 

V; teaspoonful soda 

Y% teaspoonful salt 

У, pound dates 

V; cupful sugar 

Juice of one half lemon 

Sprinkle of salt 

V? cupful water 

Dice dates, add water, and 
cook until tender. Add sugar 
and continue to cook until the 
mixture is clear. Add lemon 
juice and salt. Cool. Mix all 
other ingredients together as 
for a pie crust, working with 
the finger tips. When evenly 
blended place a little more than 
half the mixture in the bottom 
and up the sides of a nine-inch 
square pan which has been well 
buttered. Press just lightly. 
Cover with date paste and 
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sprinkle with remaining crumbs, 
again pressing just lightly. 
Place in a moderate oven for 
about 25 minutes. Cool and 
cut in squares. 

For storing, place paper be- 
tween layers. 


Date tortes 
(Especially good for afternoon affairs) 
2 egg whites 
то tablespoonfuls granulated sugar 
V; cupful shredded almonds 
1% cupful diced dates 
Vy teaspoonful vanilla 
V5 cupful ground macaroon 
crumbs 


Beat egg whites until stiff 
and fine grained. Add half the 
sugar, beating in well then fold 
in remaining sugar with dates, 
nuts, and vanilla. Butter small 
muffin tins and in the bottom 
of each section place one half 
tablespoonful macaroon crumbs. 
Place egg mixture on top. 
Bake in a slow oven for one 
hour. Carefully remove from 
pans and cool before storing. 


Chinese chews 
(Another tea-time treat) 
1 cupful chopped dates 
r cupful chopped nuts 
1 cupful sugar 
V4 cupful flour 
V, teaspoonful baking powder 
2 eggs 
М, teaspoonful salt 


After cooking and testing this Jiffy 
Date Cake we cut it in rather thick 
slices and served it with whipped 


cream—and it was GOOD! 


13 recipes 
by 
Harriet G. Cooke 


om the Golden West 


Beat eggs until light then 
add sugar and, when well 
blended, add sifted dry ingredi- 
ents. Add dates and nuts and 
pour into nine-inch square 
buttered pan. Bake in a slow 
oven for about 20 minutes, cut 
in small squares, roll into balls 
and dust in granulated sugar. 


Jiffy cake 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
134 cupfuls sifted flour 
V4 teaspoonful nutmeg 
V4 teaspoonful cinnamon 
V4 cupful soft butter 
V, cupful milk 
2 eggs 
1!4 cupfuls light brown sugar 
1 cupful dates, cut in pieces 


Put ingredients in a bowl in 
the above order and beat hard 
for one minute. Pour into but- 
tered pan, nine inches square, 
and bake in a moderate oven 
for 45 minutes. 


Date and nut roll 


1 cupful chopped dates 

М, cupful nut meats, cut in small 
pieces 

116 teaspoonfuls soda 

2 eggs 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 

1 cupful sugar 

1% cupfuls flour 

1 cupful boiling water 

V? teaspoonful vanilla 


Put nuts, dates, butter, and 


soda in a bowl and add water. 


Beat eggs and add sugar, blend- 
ing thoroughly. Combine with 
flour then mix the two com- 
binations. Add vanilla. Pour 
into well-buttered baking pow- 
der cans, filing about two 


thirds full. Bake in a mod- 


erate oven for 30 to 45 min- 


Date and Nut Roll is а delicious bread 
for many occasions and will lift even 
the usual cream cheese and jelly 
sandwich out of the ordinary 


utes according to size of can. 
Remove from can while hot. 


Chocolate date cookies 


V? cupful butter 

a ounces chocolate 

1 cupful light brown sugar 

Y, cupful milk 

I CER 

1% cupfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 

V; cupful broken walnuts 

1 cupful diced dates 

Melt chocolate and butter 
over hot water. Mix sugar and 
egg together, add milk and 
sifted dry ingredients. Add 
chocolate and butter, dates and 
nuts. Blend carefully. Drop, 
by small spoonfuls on greased 
cookie sheets and bake in a 
moderate oven for about 15 
minutes. 


Date and nut cookies 
(To fill the cookie jar) 


VY, cupful dates 

1 teaspoonful soda 

VY, cupful boiling water 
1 cupful butter 

ї cupful brown sugar 

T CER 


4 cupful broken walnut meats 
МИ, cupfuls bread flour 
teaspoonfuls cream of tartar 

V; teaspoonful vanilla 

Sprinkle dates with soda and 
add water. Cream butter and 
add sugar, creaming well. Add 
vanilla and egg, the date mix- 
ture and nuts. Add flour, 
sifted with cream of tartar, 


1 teaspoonful ginger 
М, teaspoonful salt 
4 tablespoonfuls butter 
tablespoonfuls lard 
egg 
tablespoonfuls light molasses 
cupful sour cream 
4 teaspoonful soda 

М, cupful diced dates 

Sift flour, sugar, ginger, 
cinnamon, and salt together. 
Work in shortening with fin- 
gertips then remove half a 
cupful of the crumbs. To re- 
maining crumbs add 
egg, molasses, cream in 
which soda has been dis- 
solved, and dates. Mix 
well and pour into but- 
tered рап. Sprinkle 
with reserved crumbs 
and bake in a moderate 
oven for about 35 min- 
utes, 
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Jewel cookies 
(When the children beg) 


4 cupful sugar 

74 cupful molasses 

24 cupful shortening 

74 cupful hot water 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

V, teaspoonful ginger 

2 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder 

I egg 

1 teaspoonful soda 

1 cupful chopped dates 


Photos by 
Dana B. Merrill 


put our 
unqualified seal 


of approval on these crunchy, delicious Date Squares 


for a summer tea-time treat. 


and mix thoroughly. Drop 
from tip of spoon onto but- 
tered sheet and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for about 15 min- 
utes. 


Glorified gingerbread 
(When the cream sours) 
2 cupfuls flour 


1 cupful granulated sugar 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 


Try them—you will agree 


1 teaspoonful salt 

Flour 

Cream sugar and shortening 
together. Add molasses, egg 
and baking powder, salt, cin- 
namon and ginger sifted to- 
gether. Add soda to water and 
add with flour to make con- 
sistency for dropping. Fold in 
dates and drop from tip of 


spoon onto cookie sheet. Bake 
in a moderate oven. 


St. James pudding 


(When the weather turns cold) 


у tablespoonfuls butter 

^ cupful molasses 

V4 cupful milk 

1% cupful flour 

Va teaspoonful soda 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 
М, teaspoonful salt 

4 teaspoonful cloves 

М, teaspoonful allspice 

М, teaspoonful nutmeg 


Y% pound dates, diced 

Melt butter and add to 
molasses and milk. Sift dry 
ingredients and then add dates 
and blend carefully. Pour into 
the buttered top of a double 
boiler and place over boiling 
water. Steam for about an 
hour and a half. Serve with 
whipped or plain cream. 


Ж 


Date and bacon muffins 


(For a special Sunday treat) 


М, cupful butter 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar 

V? teaspoonful salt 

egg 

cupful milk 

cupfuls flour 

teaspoonfuls baking powder 

Ж, cupful diced dates 

4 long strips crisp bacon, broken 
in pieces 


1 
I 
2 
$ 
3 
7 


Cream butter, add sugar and 
egg. Beat thoroughly.  Sift 
baking powder, salt, and flour 
together and add to first mix- 
ture alternately with milk. 
Fold in bacon and dates and 
place in buttered muffin pans, 
filling about two thirds full. 
Bake in a moderate oven for 
about 25 minutes. 


Sour cream pie 


2 eggs 

1 cupful sugar 

% cupful vinegar (dilute with 

water) 

1 cupful sour cream 

Y teaspoonful cinnamon 

1 teaspoonful cloves 

1 teaspoonful nutmeg 

1 cupful diced dates 

Mix sugar and egg thor- 
oughly then add vinegar, sour 
cream, and spices. Mix thor- 
oughly and add dates. Pour 
into a pastry lined pie plate. 
Moisten edges and cover with 
decorated top crust. Press well 
together. Trim and decorate 
edge. Place in hot oven for 
about ten minutes then reduce 
heat and allow to bake, slowly, 
for about 20 minutes. Cool 
for serving. 
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Figure A 


Cornice painted blue, cur- 
tains in two shades of blue 


uy the very best box-spring and 
mattress you can afford and make 
your own bed! An unlimited variety 
of decorative treatments may be used 
with it. 

You will find that fifteen inches is 
about the lowest comfortable height for 
a bed, and if your spring and mattress 
when placed together do not equal this 
height you should mount the spring on 
a frame to bring it to the desired height. 
(An ordinary piece of "two by four" 
nailed to the bottom of the box-spring 
will do perfectly.) 

Place the spring directly on the floor, 
and nail a piece of moulding all the way 
around it, fitting tightly against the 
"box" of the box-spring or against the 
frame on which it is mounted. For this 
purpose a piece of one-inch cove mould- 
ing is ideal, as it is cheap, good looking, 
and clean. This "fence" around the 
box-spring keeps it from shifting when 
making the bed and also keeps the dirt 
from finding its way under the spring. 

All you need now is a headboard and 
bed dressing. For making our head- 
board we shall use nothing more re- 
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tied back to show a white lining. 
A white spread bound at bottom 
with a silver braid to contrast 
with very dark blue painted floor 


markable than a piece of plywood (five- 
ply preferred) and this we shall cut in 
some distinctive shape—a shape which 
will have the same character as the rest 
of the room. This piece of plywood, 
after being cut to shape as desired, is to 
be nailed directly to the wall above the 
baseboard. It may be painted or covered 
with chintz, linen, wallpaper, leather, or 
other pliant material Ог it may be 
done away with altogether and a piece 
of material draped against the wall to 
fall in back of the bed in its stead. In 
a child's room a piece of figured linoleum 
framed with ordinary picture frame 
might be used, or in an older girl's room 
a framed or unframed mirror could be 
used. For a modern room cork tile 
is suitable. Simplest of all would be the 
use of a piece of material such as toile de 
Jouy either quilted or plain, tacked to 
the wall, framed with a piece of simple 
flat moulding. Even wallpaper could be 
used with a moulding for frame instead 
of on the plywood as mentioned above. 
In fact there is no end of ideas for inex- 
pensive treatments. 

As for the bed dressing, this too will 


Make your own bed! 


Flather 


Drawings by 
Harry C. Richardson 


“Doris vp 
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reflect the occupant’s personality in its 
choice of material. Some simple material 
is usually best. A flounced, pleated, or 
straight-hanging spread may be made 
from such divers materials as piqué, 
chintz, Indian-head cloth, corduroy, 
taffeta, or muslin. It should hang all the 
way to the floor and of course is removed 
at night. 

The decorative scheme used in Figure 
A is that of white with blue color shades. 
Having in this instance a long narrow 
room we partitioned off a part of one end 
to provide a much needed closet and thus 
formed an alcove for our bed which is to 
be used for a day-bed as well as for 
sleeping. 

We utilized the familiar cove moulding 
—this time as a light cornice from which 
to hang a valance of soft white material. 

This cornice is painted blue and in 
back of it, against the white walls of the 
alcove we have hung curtains in two 
shades of blue. These are hung from 
slats which have been nailed to the wall 
and the two end curtains are tied back 
to show a white lining. 

Three luxurious pillows of the darker 
blue material are used on the bed which 
is covered with a simple white spread 
with loose ruffled drop and bound at the 
bottom with a silver braid to contrast 
with the very dark blue painted floor. 

In Figure B we show a double-width 
bed which has been placed lengthwise 
against the wall to make the room seem 
larger. And as this bedroom has a low 
ceiling we are going to employ an inex- 
pensive expedient to obtain a very ex- 
pensive looking effect; in fact we are go- 
ing to capture all the charm of a four- 


Figure С 


How to make a headboard 


Choice of wood: Ply-wood of 54" 
or greater thickness will make the 
stiffest headboard and is the easiest 
sort of wood to use for all but 
long narrow headboards. Ply- 
wood must be cut with a jigsaw 
as it tends to splinter along the 
edges if a heavy saw is used. If 
splinters do occur the wood may 
be filled with plastic wood and 
smoothed off. 

For long narrow bed heads well- 
seasoned whitewood is ideal, and 
this may also be used for the 
higher headboards if properly 
glued up at the mill. One dis- 
advantage of this wood is that it 
should be screwed firmly to the 


wall to prevent subsequent warp- 
ing, while the ply-wood need only 
to be tacked to the wall with in- 
dividual brads. 

When a whitewood board (or 
well-seasoned maple, walnut, or 
birch) is used the bed head need 
not extend below the mattress 
line, but a cleat or upright of the 
same wood used at each end of the 
board and extending to the base- 
board may be substituted and the 
effect will be that of a full sized 
headboard (see Figure E). 


mattress line 


With the heavier wood a key- 
hole saw or a jig-saw may be used 
for cutting out the curved parts. 
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Sawing out pattern: Before you start 
to saw out the pattern it will be 
found helpful to cut in several 
places from the outside of the 
plank to the pattern so that as 
you cut around your pattern you 
drop off the encumbering pieces 
of waste wood, This sawing may 
be done with an ordinary saw. 
When sawing out the pattern 
saw just outside the penciled out- 
line. Then take a flat file or 
block of wood and cover it with 
coarse sandpaper and work over 
the edges of the board bringing 
them closer to the penciled line. 
Finally wrap your file or block of 
wood with fine sandpaper and 
bring your edges squarely to the 
pencil line, keeping the corners 
square and sharp. Do not bevel. 


Finishing: The headboard may be 
painted or covered with any sort 
of material such as cloth, wall- 
paper, pasted-on cutouts, Ana- 
glypta (raised pressed pulp dec- 
orations) mouldings, decorative 
nails or any truly decorative 
medium to suit your room. 


poster canopied bed. The walls and 
woodwork of this country house bed- 
room are to be painted pure white. Rose- 
pink will be used as the most important 
color in the room, and gray-blue will be 
employed as a contrasting color note. 

At the ceiling line we have used a one 
and one half inch cove moulding for a 
simple cornice, and this moulding, in- 
stead of following the ceiling line over 
the bed, juts out into the room, follow- 
ing the outline of the bed below. A pair 
of curtains is to be hung at each end, and 
the wall between them papered with a 
red and white toile wallpaper. The cur- 
tains are of pale gray-blue piqué on the 
outside and are lined with a very cheer- 
ful bright pink checked linen. The cove 
moulding is painted a darker shade of 
gray-blue and so is the very simply shaped 
headboard (which in this instance really 
runs along one side of the bed instead of 
at the head). 

The bedspread is of a fine quality white 
muslin, shirred in a wide band at the top 
and edged with the pink check of the 
curtains at the bottom. 

One of the most intriguing advantages 
of hanging the curtains at the head and 
foot of the bed is the sense of intimacy 
which they give when drawn together. 
They also keep out morning glare if there 
is a window at the foot of the bed and 

[Please turn to page 91] 


Figure B 


Walls and woodwork white; 
‘wall between bed curtains red 
and white toile wallpaper; cur- 
tains of pale gray-blue pique, 
lined with checked linen; bed- 
spread of fine white muslin and 
edged with pink checked linen 
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86 The American Home 


Above: Shrieks of merriment 
will come from the riders 
on this roller coaster. It is 
sturdily made and quite safe 


Below: A four-in-one junior "gym" with its set of rings, horizontal 
bars, swing, and trapeze affords an opportunity for plenty of exer- 


Miss A aiias cise, a chance to develop acrobatic skill, and above all loads of fun 


with a gay green and orange , 
canopy will prove an ever en- PZ, 
tertaining place for little tots 


Above: This little green canvas 
kiddie tent—five feet square—is 
designed so that the front may be 
raised to provide an awning. Poles 
at bottom form a box frame, 
thus eliminating ground stakes 


July, 1933 
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Let's eat outdoors! 
[Continued from page 54] 


pitchers now come with covered 
tops. The glass coasters for the 
table can be used as covers for 
the glasses and removed just before 
every one sits down. Or, if you 
want to be truly rural, you may 
swing a Mexican olla jar from the 
limb of the nearest tree. Water 
keeps cool in this for hours and 
can hardly be improved even by 
ice. 

As a protector for service 
plates and vegetable dishes there 
are the aluminum bells with a 
composition knob top made by 
that practical and modern de- 
signer, Russel Wright. His eff- 
cient pretzel stand is also handy, 
keeping the pretzels from getting 
tangled up and broken. Hobnail 
glasses and berry sets in colors 
strike a contrast with fruit and 
beverages. Cream pitchers should 
have tops to them so that flies 
are not tempted to drown them- 
selves. The covered sirup pitcher 
with the snap spring lid may be 
used for cream. Sugar bowls, 
too, should have tops. 

There are farmhouses beyond 
the limits of the electric light 
poles where cooking out of doors 
is a little more difficult. The 
marmite cabaret which is a large 
pottery jar resting on a copper 
standard with an alcohol lamp 
under it makes a most useful part 
of the equipment. It is meant 
primarily for soup, but it can be 
used for all sorts of recipes of a 
casserole nature—even as far as 
pork and beans, spaghetti, and 
puddings. Naturally if it is 
placed out of doors it must have 
some sort of screen around it so 
that the flame does not blow. 
Another device for keeping things 
hot out of doors is the bain marie, 
which is a copper steamer with 
four copper pots. Boiling water 
at the bottom keeps the food hot 
but does not cook it. 

With all these devices, surely 
dining beneath the trees is one of 
the biggest treats you can give 
your guests, your family, and 
yourself. No one should forget 
the pleasure of a picnic, partic- 
ularly if daily meals have to be 
eaten under the roof instead of 
the sky. This year’s picnic has 
some modern conveniences added 
which practically take the salt 
out of the layer cake, the sugar 
from the pickles, and keeps ice- 
cold drinks from getting luke- 
warm. Food may be transported 
at any temperature through the 
help of the brand new electric 


casserole mentioned before. It 
may be used for the tea or coffee 
and ice cubes dropped in. Six 
hours later, no matter what the 
outside temperature is, the ice 
cubes will still be bobbing around 
and almost as large as when they 
were first put in. 

There is a larger electric cas- 
serole which has three divisions 
and you may pack your salad, 
putting the lettuce leaves in one 
division and the salad in a cov- 
ered tin and sandwiches packed in 
still another. When the casserole 
is opened this cold meal will be 
just as fresh as though it had 
come from the ice box. 

Picnics need an organizer just 
as a meal needs a menu planner. 
Some one who can pick a shady 
spot that the sun isn't going to 
move to when every one is eat- 
ing. If you have room for it in 
the car or if you are picnicking 
on a beach not far away from the 
house, by all means take a bridge 
table top covered with a washable 
fabric. It is light and put on a 
fairly level surface it will do 
much to reduce spillage. 


Sandwiches should be put in 
special oilpaper sacks made for 
them so that only one end opens. 
Salad is more satisfactory served 
on a papier máché plate with three 
divisions like a blue plate. This 
prevents the mayonnaise running 
into the baked beans or sopping 
up the sandwich. Olive bottles 
should be opened and put in screw 
top bottles so that cork pulling is 
eliminated. 

Picnics are usually combined 
with motoring. Sometimes the 
picnic idea is spontaneous and it is 
well to be prepared. А tea basket 
equipped for two is often a great 
convenience. It should have 
plates and cups and saucers of 
unbreakable composition because 
they are light. Stock the basket 
with tea balls, a can of minute 
coffee, bouillon paste, and a tin 
of crackers. 


Though the roadside is lined 
with refreshment stands it is 
often more pleasant to take a by- 
road perhaps beside a brook and, 
unpacking the tea basket and the 
canned heat outfit, serve after- 
noon tea. 


Eating, generally speaking, and 
even cooking, has come out in the 
open. There’s a technique about 
this particular type of meal plan- 
ning which has to be worked out 
individually. But with a certain 
organization and not very much 
expenditure almost every one may 
dine very pleasantly al fresco om 
the terrace, in the garden, by the 
roadside, or on the beach! 


NOW COSTS 


PIQUANTE 
DRESSING 


Mix 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon 
——À toas n 
paprika and !4 tea- 
ustard 


spoon m 
gether. Add 34 tea- 
spoon Heinz Wor- 
cestershire Sauce, 
teaspoon onion 
juice, 2 drops Ta- 
asco Sauce, 5 
tablespoons Heinz 
Pure Vinegar and 
М cup Heinz Pure 
Olive Oil and beat 
thoroughly. 
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Use Heinz Pure Olive Oil 
liberally as a salad oil and for 
any appetizing relish. 'This 
rich, golden liquid is imported 
from the Heinz plantin Seville, 
Spain, Onlythe firstlightpress- 
ing of select olives is used. 


HEINZ SANDWICH SPREAD 
HBINZ SALAD CREAM 
HEINZ SALAD DRESSING 
HEINZ MUSTARD 
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ү can buy Heinz Pure Vine- 
gars today at the lowest cost 

er ounce in history — actually for 
ess than bottled table water! 


When choice vinegar is so inexpen- 
sive, why risk spoiling your salads 
with a dressing made with sour, 
green, puckery vinegar? 


Heinz Pure Vinegars are aged in 
wood until every drop is mellow 
with fruity bouquet and flavor. Use 
them in your dressings—in cooking 
—and see how extra good they 
make things taste—how they bring 
out the fresh, hidden flavors of 
vegetables, meats and fruit! 


Your grocer supplies four rich 
Heinz vinegars, in convenient sized 
bottles ... Cider... Malt... White... 
Tarragon ... a flavor for every taste 
... Write for Heinz Book of Salads 
containing scores of delicious salad 
recipes ... sent free on request. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U. $. A. * TORONTO, CAN. * LONDON, ENG. 


HEIN 


Puze Vinegars 
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FINE HOTEL OFFERED 
SUCH REASONABLE 
PRICES... 


Rooms—delightfully fur- 
nished in the early Colonial 
period from $4.00. Breakfast 
in bed if you wish, 75¢. 
Luncheon in the famous 
Roosevelt Grill $1.00. Only 
the prices have been reduced. 
Roosevelt standards of serv- 
ice and courtesy have been 
rigidly maintained. 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


Fireside travels: 
around the globe 
[Continued from page 75] 


picked up in Florence for a song 
and a brass coffee set on a taboret 
from the Souks of Tunis. At the 
far end is a hiki-e or wide couch 
covered in green monks cloth with 
burnt orange, blue, and yellow 
pillows. 

I like this lanai, especially at 
night, when the only sound is the 
rustling of the leaves, and a rift 
in the trees reveals the moonlight 
on the sea. 

The blue room, so called be- 
cause of the soft blue furniture, 
opens directly through wide doors 
onto the lanai. It is a cool, pleas- 
ant bedroom with a high ceiling 
and pale yellow walls. There are 
flowered curtains at the windows 
and East Indian rugs of rose and 
blue on the floor. Strange as it 
may seem, I sleep under a blanket 
all the year around as the win- 
dows face the mountains and the 
trade winds sweep in spasmodic 
gusts down the canyon. Just 
about dawn a soft rain often falls 
and the air is heavy with the odor 
of warm, wet earth. Then the 
doves start calling across the can- 
yon and the mynah birds begin 
to chatter raucously. Another 
day is here. 

It happens now and then as we 
are eating breakfast that a 
Chinese thrush will come close to 
the house and begin an unbeliev- 
ably sweet song. I never hear 
this sheer, transcendent melody 
without thinking of the meadow 
lark in the San Joaquin Valley of 
California. Their songs are sim- 
ilar in flute-like quality, though 
the meadow lark has a hint of sad- 
ness in its call. 

Before the sun is too high in the 
sky my young son and I wander, 
barefooted, in the garden to 
gather flowers for the house. 
Blue Chinese forget-me-not, Afri- 
can daisies, and the lovely flowers 
of Hawaii—the hibiscus whose 
riotous beauty ends with the fad- 
ing of the daylight in the west. 
On fine coconut fibers hibiscus 
blossoms of every hue are im- 
paled and put in a tall vase of 
shining black. Sometimes, though, 
we merely place them about the 
house, two or three vivid colors 
on a table, perhaps a window ledge 
or across a row of books. 

Even the spasmodic showers 
never bring us indoors. Usually 
in our morning rambles we ex- 
perience what is known as 
"liquid sunshine." . A gray cloud 


passes overhead accompanied by a 
cooling shower, while across the 
road the wooded hill is flooded in 
sunlight. 

There is one person, though, 
who never fails to take advantage 
of the slight downpour. That is 
Simon, the Filipino yard-boy. In 
the purple shade of a tree he rolls 
a cigarette and stretches out in 
complete relaxation. In spite of 
the fact that he has battle scars 
acquired many, many years ago 
while fighting the Spaniards and 
a goodly array of grand children, 
he is, nevertheless, the yard-boy. 
He speaks a jargon of Tagalog, 
English, Japanese, and Hawaiian, 
but that makes little difference. 
We all get along famously. My 
son's name for him is "Cinnamon" 
and he is his very shadow as he 
goes about the garden to gather 
the various fruits. Here and 
there about the garden are six- 
teen alligator pear (avocado) 
trees including two varieties of 
winter pears. These are picked 
green with a long bamboo pole to 
which a sack is attached. Along 
the panax hedge is a solemn row 
of papaias whose orange-gold 
fruit is eaten mostly for break- 
fast. Sometimes he brings us a 
breadfruit for our mid-day meal 
—a thick skinned globular fruit 
which tastes very much like a 
sweet potato when baked. A 
bunch of Chinese bananas picked 
green is hung in the coolness of 
the wash-house to ripen into a 
deep yellow. During the mango 
season in April and May the 
kidney-shaped fruit, which in 
color and flavor resembles the 
peach, is prepared as a sauce or 
served with sugar and cream. I’m 
always sensitive to the slight tur- 
pentine taste but children climb 
into the highest tree for the 
coveted fruit. 

The warm silence of mid-day 
approaches here with incredible 
rapidity. Soon I hear the voices 
of children returning from school. 
They gather the wild, sweet 
guava at the edge of the bridge 
or rest in the shade of the tulip 
trees along the road. 

In the town below a red roof 
gleams among the palm trees, and 
far out at sea the horizon is lost 
in the hazy blue distance. It is 
time for the siesta.—MARIANNE 
К. BUTLER, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


HE Islands are among the 

most delightful places on 
this earth in which to live. The 
people here live out of doors, the 
malihini (newcomer) very soon 
adapts himself to the worship of 
the sun, and I am quite pagan 
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myself in this respect. As a con- 
sequence, the houses are built to 
accommodate the occupants to a 
semi-outdoor life. 

This is a land of no stoves, no 
central-heating systems. Occa- 
sionally up the valleys where the 
rains make the climate cooler, 
especially during the winter 
months, fireplaces are to be found, 
but they are by no means fre- 
quent. Thus we have homes 
without chimneys, with low roofs 
and broad eaves, sheltered by tall 
palms and wide-spreading shade 
trees. We have the distinctly 
Hawaiian lanai—a glorified porch 
—an outdoor living room, often 
screen enclosed and frequently 
opening onto a patio or garden. 

This is a gardener’s paradise. 
Plants and flowers grow swiftly 
in the warm dampness. One may 
have a magic garden almost over- 
night. A lawn comes up in no 
time at all. The seasons slip from 
one to another with no appreci- 
able difference, a little more rain 
in the winter perhaps. As a re- 
sult we have the use of our gar- 
dens all the year round, and the 
flowers are always with us. Our 
hollyhocks grow as high as on 
any New England garden wall. 
In addition to all of the old- 
fashioned and much loved flowers 
we have the exotic tropical and 
semi-tropical plants and flowers. 
Ginger, jasmine, hibiscus, the 
night blooming cereus, the gar- 
denia, bougainvillea, and many 
others. One of the constant de- 
lights of these Islands is that 
every tree, every little shrub, 
seems to bloom at some time or 
another, and in such colors! The 
delicate pink and golden shower 
trees and the brilliant poinciana 
are gorgeous in June and July 
Every month has its profusion of 
The poinsettia comes 
at Christmastime,—a bright re- 
minder of the season. Time is 
lost here—we live from опе 
golden, glinting day to another— 
and the spell of Hawaii envelopes 
us. We are leisurely. The new- 
ccmer finds it maddening to shop 
as everything is done more slowly, 
with less evident effort than is 
true of life on the mainland. 
You may chafe under it at first 
but you succumb to it gladly in 
the end. 

My temporary home is a small 
white cottage perched on a hill- 
side in Manoa Valley. From the 
broad front windows of my liv- 
ing room you may look far down 
the valley to the sea where Dia- 
mond Head crouches lazily in the 
sun. At the back you may step 
through a French door into a 


flowers. 
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tiny garden of grass and flag- 
stones enclosed entirely by high 
walls of lava rock, and if you are 
a knowing gardener you will 
recognize in the dense greenery 
the slender bamboo, tall cannas, 
banana palms, an orchid tree, and 
bed of begonias. There is a 
fernery descending into a pool 
where plants cling to rough rock 
and a tiny spray of water keeps 
them fresh and green. Over this 
pool droops a weeping willow, a 
slender fragile thing which sways 
in the winds making interesting 
moving shadows in the sunlight. 
High over the cottage lean great 
palms, and now and then a coco- 
nut will fall suddenly. We have 
marveled that they do not hit our 
windows. In the bright Hawaiian 
moonlight all the palm fronds 
glisten as though newly polished, 
the dense growth of green things 
and the lovely little ferns take on 
a new glamor lacking somehow 
the midday sun. There is magic 
in Hawaiian moonlight! 

There is so much to tell of liv- 
ing in Hawaii: The extraordinary 
lack of bathtubs and even of hot 
running water. Showers are used 
instead! Houses where water is 
laboriously heated in kettles on a 
and carried to the 
tub, provided you are fortunate 
enough to have secured a house 
with a tub. The hundreds of 
matchbox-like houses of the 
Orientals without a chimney in 
sight. The dozens of Oriental 
reed weaving shops where furni- 
ture is made to order in any de- 
sign you will. The great brother- 
hood of yardmen, usually Japa- 
nese, one at least of which is at- 
tached to every house with a 
lawn or garden. The warm 
Christmas morning at Waikiki 
when a wind storm came upon 
us, and we shut our windows to 
keep out the sand, and ate our 
breakfast in our swimming suits. 
The torchlight fishermen patrol- 
ling the reefs at night—the great 
blue sampans setting out to days 
of deep sea fishing. The steamer 
days with their profusion of 
flower leis lending a festive air to 
the downtown business district. 

And so ad infinitum!—Dor- 
отнү B. Lanpeuist, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
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SHALL try to transport in 

fancy the readers of THE 
AMERICAN НОМЕ to an emerald 
isle set in a glistening tropical sea 
and show you not the gay city 
life of Honolulu, our metropolis, 
but life on an outside island, of 
which the “Garden Island" of 


Kauai, the northernmost island 


of the Hawaiian group, is typical. 

Outside of Honolulu one usu- 
ally lives on a sugar or a pine- 
apple plantation. 

I live in a great sprawling 
house on а sugar plantation. 
There are verandas practically all 
around the house. It is a very 
old house but has been remodeled 
and now has every modern con- 
venience but still has a charm and 
individuality about it typically 
old plantation. It is very com- 
fortable and very cool, with its 
fourteen-foot ceilings 
spacious rooms just inviting hos- 
pitality. 

I shall take you first into my 
lanai, or what you would call a 
sunroom. The lanai is an institu- 
tion here. Almost every home in 
Hawaii has such a large room 
using only screens for walls, so one 
seems practically out of doors. 
Such a delightful room where no 
matter how hot the day, the cool 
trade winds can blow through it. 
This room is where we live and 
entertain most. 


and its 


On the floor is a large lauhala 
mat. This is a Hawaiian mat 
woven by hand from the native 
lauhala tree (pandanus 
watchees). It matches perfectly 
the stick reed furniture, giving a 
cool inviting effect. 

That hikiae over there in the 
corner we call a punae, and no 


lanai is complete without one. It 
is just a big double spring and 
mattress set on four sturdy legs, 
covered with a soft woven 
Hawaiian grass mat, and literally 
piled with gay pillows. Can you 
imagine a more comfy place to 
curl up and read? 

Placed about the room are 
several rare potted plants, and 
wall fern baskets hang here and 
there. In one corner is a flower 
stand filled with an enormous 
bouquet of hibiscus. 

Through the French doors, we 
enter my living room whose 
polished floors are covered with 
Chinese rugs. Over the grand 
piano is thrown а mandarin skirt, 
a very ancient skirt, once worn 
by a haughty mandarin lord. 
Here is a teakwood table on 
which a cloisonné bowl. 
Would you know that this lovely 
Korean chest opened up into a 
perfectly fitted writing desk? 

Several years ago, the koa fur- 


rests 


niture (Hawaiian mahogany) 
was quite the vogue, but, as it is 
rather stiff and heavy looking and 
most uncomfortable, it has given 
way to the modern over-stuffed 
and upholstered sort. 

Don't you love those unique 
bamboo flower holders? Yes, they 
are just one, two, or three sec- 
tions of very large bamboo (ac- 
cording to length desired) cut in 
half lengthwise, and covered with 
about one half inch wire netting 
which acts as flower frogs. These 
hold water beautifully and lend 
themselves to most interesting 
and artistic flower arrangements. 

The rest of my house is very 
similar to what you'd find on the 
mainland. A large dining room, a 
cozy breakfast room, looking out 
over the patio just inviting one 
out of bed in the morning for a 
slice of golden papaia and a cup 
of steaming Kona coffee. А pan- 
try, a large, airy, well-equipped 
kitchen with a gas range and a 
large General Electric refrigera- 
tor. I don’t suppose you have 
these screen food safes, but they 
are essential here on account of 
the insect pests. Neither, ГЇЇ 
wager, do you have an enormous 
bunch of bananas always hang- 
ing in your service porch. 

The bedrooms are large and 
airy, each complete with its bath 
and dressing room. You noticed 
on some of the beds those lovely 
Hawaiian quilts. They are made 
by hand by the old natives in 
most fascinating designs, always 
representing some island plant or 
tree, as the breadfruit, etc. 

That cottage near the 
house is our guest cottage. It’s 


small 


just an old plantation custom, 
and a very charming one, for the 
guest has all the privacy and 
comforts of home and none of the 
obligations. The servants’ quar- 
ters are there at the back. 


Shall we wander about the gar- 
dens? Such gardens as we have 
here! Such a riot of tropical 
beauty! The stately palms and 
cocoanuts, the daring purple 
bougainvillea, the African tulip 
tree, the beautiful pink and 
golden shower trees, the poin- 
ciana regia flaunting her flaming 
scarlet blossoms. The night- 
blooming cereus which looks like 
an unassuming cactus sprawling 
about like so many spiny ser- 
pents, climbing over rocks and 
even climbing the algaroba trees, 
remains more or less unnoticed 
until every summer it bursts 
overnight, as if by magic, into 
myriads of the most exquisite, 
exotic, almost unearthly large 
white blooms, only to die with 


Bedrooms 
too hot 
for sleep? 
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Send | f or 
this booklet 
— FREE 


Maybe you have wondered— 


Why your house becomes so un- 
bearably hot these summer days— 
and why that stifling heat lingers 
in your bedrooms all night. 


Why, in winter, some rooms are 
practicallyimpossible to heat, even 
with the furnace going full blast — 


And why your fuel bills run so high 
each year— 20% to 40% more than 
is really necessary. 


HIS fascinating booklet tells you! 

Shows why heat—and cold — pass 
as easily through the hollow walls and 
the empty attic spaces of your house as 
water through a sieve. 


Even more important—it tells how, 
with a thick layer of Rock Woo/—the 
remarkable new Johns-Manville insula- 
tion—blown into those hollow walls 
and empty attic spaces, you can protect 
your home against the weather as ef- 
fectively as if it were wrapped in a 
* blanket" of concrete 10 feet thick! 


Don't miss this remarkable story. 
Just fill in and mail this coupon below 
—today! 


Gives real Summer Comfort — 
Winter Fuel Saving! 


Typical of the 20,000 home owners who have 
bought Johns-Manville Home Insulation, is 
this comment from Pawtucket, R. I.: 


“*Since insulating my home, it is from 
10 to 20 degrees cooler than outdoors in sum- 
mer. The Gas Company estimated the cost 
of heating my house at $325. The actual cost 
for the full heating season affer the house was 
insulated was only $168.” 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Dept. LAH-7 
22 E. 40th St. , at Madison Ave., New York 
Please send FREE booklet and details 
ofthe plan whereby Johns-Manville will 
lend me the money to have Home Insu- 
lation done now, 


Name 
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light on е floor problem — 
no rubbing, no polishing, when floors are finished 
with "61" Quick Drying Varnish. Not slippery. 
Heelproof, marproof, waterproof on floors, lino- 
leum, furniture, woodwork. Made in Clear Gloss, 
Dull Finish and woodstain colors. Color card free, 
on request, with dealers’ names. PRATT & Lam- 


вевт-Іхс., 63 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 5 Courtwright St., Fort Erie, Ont. 


PRATT 
VARNIS 


LAMBERT 
PRODUCTS 


HOME 
PLANS 


‘Two intensely inter- 
esting books; 60 


book, 2 
lans of American Colonial, 
8р Si sh, and other porus designs, wi 
dimensions, approximate cost to build and 
price for plans and specifications $3. These 
ooks will help solve your building problems. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


Never Before.... aVentilator 
Like This / 


The new model ELECTROVENT! 
A distinctly different type of elec- 
tric ventilator, with many surpris- 
ing new features and conveniences! 
Handsomely made of bright alum- 
inum with sliding panels of 
Florentine glass. Does not 
darken the room or inter- 
fere with window shades, 
screens or curtains. Sizes 
adjustable to windows 20 to 
48 inches wide. Light and 
easy to move from one room 
to another—and has novel device for opening and 
closing the window. Equipped with quiet, induction- 
type motor which causes no radio interference, Op- 
erates at different speeds and blows air outward or 
inward, as desired, Rust proof throughout. 

There’s nothing like ап Electrovent for ridding your 
kitchen of steam and cooking odors in а jiffy. It gives 
you perfect home ventilation at a surprisingly low cost. 
Investigate it! Send for FREE illustrated booklet, 


ELECTROVENT CORPORATION 
5245 Western Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


WRIGHT'S 
SILVER CREAM 


|| For Bathrooms... makes por- 
7*4 celain, tile and nickel gleam. 
i Send for free booklet 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
8 Emerald St., Keene, N. H. 


COURSES FOR PROFESSIONAL AND PERSONAL Use 
e Interior | Decoration 


a UTH WADE RAY 
DIRECTOR OF 
одие’ chool e 


116 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, DEPT. I, CHICAGO 


Miniature Color Patterns for 
Colonial House 


Several designs possible. In- 
cludes Architectural detail. 
Shows Effect Achieved. Fun— 
instructive — new — unique. 
Sent postpaid for soc stamps 
or money order. Address 


The American Home 
% Mr. D. D. Homestead 
Garden City, N. Y. 


the morning sun. But he who 
has seen a hedge of night-bloom- 
ing cereus in bloom on a bright 
tropic night has seen fairyland. 

Here is a clump of lovely wild 
white ginger, here the cup of 
gold, there the yellow alamanda. 
Yes, you do smell jasmine. There 
it is climbing among that orange 
sweetheart-vine (huapalapala) . 

Those lovely croton bushes 
make one think of autumn on 
the mainland. The poinsettias 
are gorgeous around Christmas- 
time, and the hibiscus hedges are 
always lovely. 

Here are our formal beds of 
coast flowers which grow accord- 
ing to garden ways and do not 
sprawl and climb in gay con- 
fusion as our tropical plants do. 

Now we are going to leave all 
this for a few hours and go to my 
mauka (mountain) place. We 
get into my car and in forty min- 
utes climbing on a good macadam 
road, one of the most curving 
roads in the world, passing sev- 
eral extinct craters, through 
forests of koa, we come into an 
entirely different world. 

We stop to look at the famous 
Waimea Canyon, the Grand Can- 
yon on a smaller scale, which at- 
tracts tourists from all over the 
world. 

When we. have climbed 3800 
feet above the sea level we come 
to my rustic shack. Yes, you'll 
find many summer homes here, 
for could you believe the differ- 
ence in temperature? What! a 
fireplace in the tropics? Of 
course, for as soon as the quick 
tropic night has fallen, you’ll be 
very happy to sit by that roaring 
fire, even in July, August, and 
September, our hottest months. 
Those coils in the fireplace heat 
water which is connected with 
every room in the house. 

Those skins and horns about 
the room are the wild mountain 
goat. 

Now we must return to the 
shimmering lowlands again if you 
are to catch your plane or boat 
for Honolulu. 

Putting a lei of fragment 
flowers about your neck, I bid 
you Aloha, knowing that you 
will someday be back, for to 
come to Hawaii is to return 
again, and to stay very long is to 
stay always—for its charm, its 
beauty, and its hospitality are ir- 
resistible—Hazer М. AASER, 
KeKaha, Kauai, T. H. 


| [эчерә now, would you 


ever have forgiven me had 
I kept these charming letters all 
to myself? Апа do you wonder 


that for our first port-of-call on 
our round-the-world trip, I took 
you to this glamorous place they 
call Hawaii, but really sounds like 
paradise? I feel absolutely inert, 
I see no reason for leaving it. . . . 
but our next stop is England and 
I promised you . . . Though our 
itinerary is somewhat erratic, this 
is a magical ship we’re sailing on 
—It knows that “there is no 
place like home” no matter where 
it be and so we can scoot around 
at will—Tmnr EDITOR 


Make over that 
out-at-elbows room 
[Continued from page 71] 


tarnished picture frames and your 
time-mellowed and (dare we ad- 
mit it?) slightly dingy furnish- 
ings look worn and soiled. And 
when spread over an entire room, 
such colors refuse to emulate the 
shrinking violet, as proper back- 
grounds should, but are loudly 
assertive, like the dazzling dental 
displays in the toothpaste adver- 
tisements. And oh, if we have 
passed beyond the joyous heyday 
of youth, they make us feel (and 
look) as faded as our furnishings. 
Far more becoming and compan- 
ionable are such subtly modified 
tones as grayed peach, hydrangea 
blue, dull old rose, sage, light 
olive, and the many variants of 
sand beige, taupe, and fawn. 

If the walls are shabby, doubt- 
less the woodwork also needs at- 
tention, but generally one coat of 
paint will restore its freshness. If 
now it is pallid ivory or mournful 
putty, try matching it to the 
walls and see how much larger 


м >= 


the room looks without the con- 


trasting strips of woodwork 
around doors and windows. A 
vital touch can be added by paint- 
ing the top member of the base- 
board molding a brighter color 
picked up from the design of the 
rugs or draperies. 

The floor covering comes next. 
If so worn as to demand replac- 
ing, and the funds in hand cannot 
be stretched to cover the kind 
you really want, why not go to 
the opposite extreme and buy 
something so inexpensive that 
when the ship makes port again 


you will feel justified in removing 
it to your summer cottage, or 
ripping it into breadths to use as 
runners in the back entry and 
upper hall As this sort of tem- 
porary expedient, cowhair carpet 
is worth considering. It is a non- 
pile weave of good appearance, 
comes in agreeable colors, and 
gives excellent service at very rea- 
sonable cost. 

Or, assuming that your rug is 
not badly worn, but is faded or 
spotted, it can be dyed for much 
less than the cost of a new one. 
Even if ragged there is still hope, 
for it can be raveled out, dyed, 
and rewoven at moderate expense. 

When it comes to freshening 
furniture, the paint pot is 
woman's best friend, both for hid- 
ing the scars of battle, and har- 
monizing pieces of discordant 
colors. Shabby upholstery may 
be permanently concealed beneath 
well-fitted slip covers; not the 
loose, baggy affairs that suggest 
the bathing suits of the nineties, 
but smartly cut, with perky 
skirts, pleated or scalloped and 
made gay with bright colored 
bindings and pipings. Do not 
dress all the pieces alike. Variety 
in slips is every bit as important 
as in fixed upholstery. 

It always seems to me that win- 
dow hangings do more than any- 
thing else towards creating a liv- 
able air, and because they hang 
against the light, the least hint of 
shabbiness attracts attention. Let 
us therefore complete our rejuv- 
enating operations with the win- 
dows. If your glass curtains are 
limp and characterless, invoke the 
magic of one of the convenient 
soap dyes to transform them into 
a sunny champagne tint, а glow- 
ing peach, or a soft exotic gold. 
If the edges are frayed, hide them 
with a modish little cotton ball 
fringe; or simply have them 
picoted inside of the frayed 
margin and then trim off. 

Overdraperies have an exasper- 
ating habit of fading for a dis- 
tance of three or four inches 
along the inner edge where they 
meet the light, while otherwise 
entirely presentable. Ап easy 
remedy is to apply a concealing 
band of a contrasting color and 
material, such as silk or cotton 
taffeta or plain glazed chintz. 

Now, once more view the 
room with the detached and im- 
personal gaze of our hypothetical 
stranger, and see what a genuine 
transformation has been wrought. 
It has the appealing freshness, the 
vitality and charm of a newly 
furnished room, and has cost very 
little except in the work of cap- 
able fingers, and careful thought. 
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Ten ways to serve 
tomatoes 
[Continued from page 79] 


Stuffed tomatoes, baked 
6 or 8 red tomatoes 
!4 teaspoonful salt 
М, teaspoonful pepper 
!4 teaspoonful chili pepper 
/4 cupful chopped black olives 
1 tablespoonful chopped celery leaves, 
or '4 cupful chopped hearts or 
tender stalk 
1 tablespoonful olive oil 
1 cupful cracker crumbs 
Wash, cut tops from tomatoes, 
and scoop out meat with a spoon, 
taking care not to break the shells. 
Chop tomato meat, sprinkle with 
seasonings, and mix with remain- 
ing ingredients. Moisten tomato 
shells with a few drops melted 
butter, fill with mixture, forming 
a steeple or mound on top, and 
dot with butter. Put tomatoes 
in a baking dish, moisten dish 
with a small quantity of hot 
water, and bake in a moderate 
oven until tender and tops are a 
golden brown, approximately 2; 
minutes. 


A tomato dessert 


1 medium-sized can tomatoes 

V, teaspoonful ground cloves 

15 teaspoonful celery salt 

1 teaspoonful grated onion 

1/4, tablespoonfuls гей 

gelatine 

Mix together tomatoes, cloves, 
salt, and grated onion, and boil 
15 minutes. Remove from fire 
and add gelatine dissolved in М 
cupful of water. Strain into 
molds and chill. When firm, un- 
mold on crisp lettuce leaves, 
garnish with whipped cream, and 
sprinkle with ground nut meats. 
If preferred, wild cherry gelatine 
may be substituted for the rasp- 
berry gelatine. 


raspberry 


Make your own bed 
[Continued from page 85] 


serve to keep off drafts and in- 
sure privacy when the bedroom 
door is desired left open. 

Figure C. Against white walls 
we have used a bed draped in 
green and white with a beauti- 
fully designed headboard. This is 
painted white with decorations in 
gold, pink, and greens. These 
decorations were cut from colored 
papers and pasted to the board 
with rubber cement. 

Figure D. shows another bed 
which might be draped in white 
or palest peach color. The head- 
board is a delightful affair, at once 
both modern and classical. Like 
the rest of those shown it is cut 


from a piece of plywood and 
nailed to the wall. An oval was 
cut from the plywood and a class- 
ical bouquet of flowers made from 
a pressed material (Anaglypta. 
W. H. S. Loyd Co.) tacked to 
the wall. This bouquet was 
painted chalk white against a 
dark blue background and gives 
the effect of a Wedgewood med- 
dallion. The headboard was 
painted a soft gray-blue color and 
blue taffeta was used for cording 
and banding on the spread. 


Aids to informal 
entertaining 
[Continued from page 56] 


shelf an aluminum tray, obviously 
made for bacon and eggs. It is 
oblong, with sections, so that the 
bacon in long strips alternates 
with the eggs. Accompanying 
the tray are an egg lifter and a 
bacon server, both sensibly de- 
signed for the use they are to 
perform. Plate warmers in three 
sizes of highly polished aluminum, 
with handles of white composition 
material, match this set. They 
may be used to keep fresh toast 
warm or used on individual plates. 
“These fixings take bacon and 
eggs and toast out of the class of 
ordinary comestibles and make 
them look something grand,” said 
Peggy. (Prices: Tray $5.10; egg 
lifter $2.00; bacon server $2.80; 
set complete $9.90.). 

"When I want to have an easy 
breakfast for guests who have 
stayed over night, I merely tell 
them, ‘Get up when you choose. 
You will find your breakfast on 
the table.’ Then I fill up this 
tray,” she pointed to a round 
aluminum tray with sunken glass 
sections for jam and marmalade 
and a rimmed outer border around 
the edge for rolls, “and I leave it 
on the table for a Continental 
breakfast, with coffee all ready to 
make in the electric percolator. I 
have these round aluminum dishes 
—frigits, they call them—of 
just the right size to fit half a 
grapefruit, and sou see they have 
a place underneath for cracked 
ice—isn’t that clever?” (Prices: 
bar le duc set complete $6; dish 
$4.60; knife уос; spoon 70c; 
frigits $1 each.) 

"And speaking of fruit," she 
went on, "just look at my berry 
set. It’s very new." А curly 
maple bowl was surrounded by 


small individual bowls, also 
maple. Beside them were a large 
aluminum serving spoon and 
smaller individual spoons, also 


What Can | Do With My 
SAVINGS? 


Buy Dollars 


for future needs or family safeguards, from 
a strong life insurance company. 


Our New Booklet on Savings Explains. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


MAIL THIS “What Can I Do With My Savings” 


COUPON FOR ме... Age. ..... 
BOOKLET 


a) do you like to experiment? Are 


you interested in seeing 
the effect of Colonial houses with windows, shutters, roofs, 
doors and chimneys of various styles? The American Home 
has prepared a complete full-color miniature pattern for an 
attractive Colonial house from which several designs can be 
readily made. The outfit includes a wide range of detail, and 
the many interesting designs enable you to better visualize 
the finished appearance of the home you would like to have. 
'These complete color patterns are more fun than a dozen jig-saw 
puzzles and they are instructive as well. Sent postpaid for only soc 
in stamps or money order. Address Mr. D. B. Homestead, 


The AMERICAN HOME, Garden City, N. Y. 


эй АГ 

Use Putvex on your dog or cat and you have 
the satisfaction that no fleas or lice will escape. 
None will be left just stunned, able to revive 
and reinfest. Use Pulvex and you use the pow- 
der that also makes your dog’s hide repellant 
to fleas so they will not bother him for days. 
Pulvexing positively flea-proofs. 


PuLvex your pet against the torments and 
tapeworm dangers of fleas. Harmless, even if 
swallowed; non-irritating; odorless. Sold on a 
money-back guarantee of complete satisfaction 
at pet stores, drug stores, in shaker-top can 50c, 
or from William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
Dept. 297, 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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The AMERICAN 


Introduces and Recommends 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


to The 
AMERICAN HOME HOUSEWIFE 


HOME 


Previously introduced 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
HEINZ SOUPS 
BON AMI 
WRIGHT'S SILVER POLISH 


The American Home 


Ewing Galloway 


Hands down 


to show off these new gloves 


Osma “Palmer Couch 


White gauntlet: Whoever threw this 
gauntlet at the feet of the crochet 
lover, did not challenge her to 
half a battle, for it is the simplest 
of creations—just a department 
store glove with a crocheted cuff 
made separately and attached, 
and a small opening cut out of 
the back and filled in with several 
rows of crochet. 

Driving gloves in @cru: A cool mesh 
glove for driving! Honor the in- 
ventor and enjoy the invention on 
a hundred-and-one occasions— 
riding, rowing, golf, and motor- 


ing. Although the glove is smart 
the maker does not have to be, 
for the directions are clear with 
simple diagrams, especially a dia- 
gram for putting in the thumb 
which is the only part of one’s 
hand that might be a problem. 
Lace crochet evening gloves: This 
white lace glove with ruffled cuff 
is guaranteed to see the warmest 
summer evening through to a 
crisp cool finish. The crochet 
stitch chosen is a simple mesh, 
making the glove available for 
the novice of crochet. 


Explicit directions for making these three types of gloves will be sent upon receipt 
of five 3-cent stamps. Address THE AMERICAN HOME, Garden City, N. Y. 


Aids to informal entertaining 


[Continued from page 91] 


aluminum, all with wooden 
handles. The “stubby” spoons con- 
tributed a quaint touch. (Price, 
large bowl $3.00, small bowls, 
$1.60 each, large spoon, $1.50, 
small spoons, $1.00 each.) 

“Probabiy Гуе used this ten- 
piece salad set most of all.” 
Peggy assembled it in a few sec- 
onds, so that I could see it all to- 
gether. It consists of an oval 
bowl carved from walnut, a salad 
spoon and fork, two vinegar and 
oil cruets, three shakers for salt, 
pepper and paprika, a small mix- 
ing bowl and beater for the dress- 
ing, and a tray for convenience 
in carrying. “I nearly always 
serve some kind of salad at our 
Sunday night buffet suppers, and 
this is just the thing for it." 
(Prices: bowl $2; serving spoon 
$1.00, fork $1.20; vinegar and 
oil cruets goc each; salt, pepper, 
and paprika shakers 70c each; 
bowl for salad dressing $1.30 and 
beater 60c; tray $1.50; whole set 
plus the tray (extra piece) 
$11.50.) 

“This cheese board is very use- 
ful, too," she said, showing me 
an oblong tray, the center of 
wood with two metal troughs on 
either side." (Set with knife $3.) 


"And this is what Jim gave me 
for my birthday." She took out 
of her cupboard a simply fash- 
ioned yet graceful pot of alumi- 
num with the individual finish 
which I have come to associate 
with these articles which Russel 
Wright designs. It has a scratched 
effect that gives it a feeling of 
texture which is different and 
pleasing. The’ pot, designed for 
oven stew, one of Peggy's favorite 
family dinner dishes, is so attrac- 
tive that it can be taken right to 
the table. ‘“There’s a larger one 
with a tray for beans. You can 
use both of them for a lot of dif- 
ferent kinds of dishes." (Smaller 
pot for stew, with wooden spoon, 
$3.90. Larger pot, for beans, 
with spoon and tray, $6.) 

“These are all the Russel 
Wright things I have just now,” 
concluded Peggy. “There is an 
awfully nice board for planked 
steak which I hope to get later 
on. But I certainly like these 
sets I already have, for they help 
a lot in making entertaining easy 
and successful.” 

Note: All these items may be 
purchased in any of the larger 
department stores and gift shops 
throughout the country. 
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Let's make tt! 


There is a great satisfaction in making 
something out of nothing, or almost 
nothing, and the Editor of THE 
AMERICAN HOME, is giving me an 
opportunity to tell you about some 
of the things | have made for my own 
home outof simple materials. | shall be 
glad to give you further details about 
these ideas if you write me, enclos- 
ing a stamped addressed envelope. 


Brus 
ee 


To lucky people who live in 


the small town or country 
know well the joy of the outdoor 
porch. I am afraid this message 
is mostly for them, though many 
city dwellers too have open bal- 
conies, or terraces, especially in 
connection with penthouses. 

With the approach of the first 
hot days I began to haul out my 
porch furniture for refurbishing. 
It is surprising how many differ- 
ent coats of paint there were on 
it and it was necessary this year 
to scrape the old paint off to make 
the new coat stay on. 

So I scraped and began anew. 
Porch schemes should hinge on 
the color of the house exterior, 
for the wall of your outdoor 
room is necessarily that shade, and 
that is your largest single area. 
Most Colonial houses are white, 
the next most popular color is 
brick red, or green. The colors 
you use must be fresh and gay 
and harmonious with your house 
exterior. I am very fond of red 
on a porch, and red, green, and 
white are usually both practical 
and attractive. 

However, today I am most in- 
terested in the kinds of materials 
that are useful. We shall prob- 
ably paint the furniture—either 
outdoor enamel or brushing 
lacquer will bring the best re- 
sults. I like a couch on my porch 
—any cot bed will do, with hosts 
of cushions, and a roll cushion at 
either end to serve as a back rest. 
Six-way pillows make excellent 
ends for a flat couch. For cover- 
ing, something washable or water- 
proof is best. Checked gingham 
in red and white bound with a 
two-inch band of white sailcloth, 
will wash easily. A couch cover 
made of Sanitas or Permatex— 
waterproof upholstery materials 
won't need washing and will re- 


Drawing by Mildred Keith 


For a porch couch a smart effect is produced by a wide 
band of red oilcloth with scalloped edge and top cover 


of white sailcloth with edge bound with red bias tape 


sist the weather, but you must 
cover most of your cushions with 
something softer like linen crash 
or Indian-head muslin, which by 
the way is fadeproof. I find that 
a plain band of oilcloth cut in 
scallops at the bottom may be 
fastened around the edges of a 
cot by tying it to the support- 
ing frame. For a top cover use 
a softer material which hangs 
over only about six inches and is 
also finished with scallops. The 
top may be simply an oblong 
piece of white sailcloth, for in- 
stance, with a scalloped edge 
bound with red bias binding, and 
the oilcloth band in red with its 
scallops similarly bound. In this 
case the cushions should be of the 
same material as the top, with 
corded edges of the red oilcloth. 

An important requisite of a 
pleasant porch is a shaded light. 
The most attractive hanging 
lights are the ships’ lanterns, 
especially if you are fortunate 
enough to find a really old one, 
but for reading lights, a bridge 
lamp with a shade of ordinary tin 
painted to match your color 
scheme is excellent and practic- 
ally permanent. Have your local 
tinsmith make a curved piece of 
tin into а cone-shaped shade, 
twelve inches across the bottom, 
and two and a half at the top. 
He should solder it onto a small 
fixture taken from some old shade 
that you are discarding. Paint 
the outside of the shade red and 
the inside white, with a black 
one-inch band both inside and out 
at the bottom. 

I use grass rugs on my porch 
usually, some are most inexpen- 
sive so can be renewed every sea- 
son, if necessary. Кар rugs are 
lovely and will wash, and if you 
want to spend a little more money 
the woven wool rugs with gay 


colored borders are always a little 
more solid in appearance. Many 
interesting varieties of grass rugs 
are on the market, and I hear that 
we can get rugs made of cello- 
phane now that are fascinating. 


A log cabin bedroom 


Please suggest a dainty bed- 
room to go in a log cabin home 
where the living room will be in 
reds and browns. I prefer blue. 
MRS. CHARLOTTE BONNEY, Paw 
Paw, Michigan. 

Since you suggested blue, I am 
sending a blue wallpaper sample 
that would be very attractive in 
itself, but it would make your 
room a direct contrast with the 
living room which is in red and 
browns. If you use the blue pa- 
per, I would suggest white voile 
curtains with red dots, possibly 
edged with red, white, and blue 
ball fringe. Put a darker blue on 
the floor, probably in the form of 
rag rugs; and paint your furni- 
ture navy blue, using a bedspread 
of rough ivory colored linen 
crash, or a candlewick spread. 

However, I should like the 
ivory paper with the tiny red pat- 
tern on it. This would harmon- 
ize with your living room color 
scheme. You could have red 
voile, or organdy curtains with 
dark brown Indian rugs on the 
floor, brown furniture of rough 
oak, or whatever you have 
planned, with deep ivory bed- 
spread and covers. 

An ivory and green lattice pa- 
per would make an interesting 
room. I would use soft gold or 
yellow as the color accent with 
this as there is bound to be some 
of that color in your living room. 
Either one of these last two de- 
signs would be preferable to the 
blue which is hard to visualize 
next to your red and brown liv- 
ing room. 


The meanest chore 


is a chore no more! 
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‘The Book of Beautiful Homes 
"A NEW EDITION" 
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FREE ESTIMATING SERVICE with this 
in Amer- 
Homes, 


rom to $ 

а page 9” x 12”, Edi 

A NEW METHOD TO COMPLETELY FI- 

NANCE your home outlined in this Book. 

Pay postman $1.00 on delivery, plus postage. 
Andrew C. Borzner, Architect 

21 S. 12th St. Phila., Pa. 


Act NOW 
Beat Higher 
Prices 

You Can Still 


READY CUT 
Sterling 


MES 


Save $500.00 ін о ў > 
or More f ССГ, d 
Complete рети l 
Modern 4 рер 

Нотеѕ ч 


only $416.00 and up. 


today for catal 
— mi. practical, low-priced homen 
| to choore from, піно summer со!- 
tages and garages, Established 1906 


INTERNATIONAL 
MILL & TIMBER COMPANY 
Dept, А-7 


Bay City Michigan 


Woven straw mats are very 
useful for the summer luncheon 
table, and they are most attrac- 
tive in colors or white bound 
with Permatex—made to order. 
They are easily cleaned with a 
stiff brush and soap and water, 
or with a damp cloth. Size 154 
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The articles shown here have 
been selected as being buys of 
exceptionally good value, and 
we shall be glad to purchase any 
of them for you. Just send a 
money order or check to THE 
AMERICAN HOME. 244 Madison 
Ave., N. Y.C., and address your 
order to the Shopping Service. 
All items sent express charges 
collect unless otherwise specified 


You may heve missed these 
amusing beer napkins and 
towel, designed by John Held, 
Jr., which were shown in our 
preceding issue so we are re- 
peating them. 36" towel, green 
and white, costs $1.25 and 

the 8x6" napkins, in 


assorted colors, are 
$1.25 for six, prepaid 


x 11 inches; $4.25 a dozen 


Above: The simplicity 
of design of this beer 
glass assures complete 
harmony with your ta- 
ble service and also makes it ap- 

propriate for parlor serving. The 

clear luster of the hand-blown 

crystal lends additional sparkle and clarity to 
the finest beverage. Its capacity is eight 
ounces. Your initials hand engraved, as 
suggested in the illustration. These are avail- 
able at $7.00 a dozen. Express prepaid 


John Adams Davis 
Here is an old basin table adapted for phone 
stand; $14.75. .‹ооЇ with spoke shaved legs, 
copied from a milking stool, is $5.00. Lamp, 
adjustable bracket, with shade is $11.50. А! 
pieces are of solid Green Mountain maple, 
hand pegged and edgeworn to suggest age 


Lemmers 


Above: Here you are at last, you incurable bridge 
enthusiastsl—a folding card board, 24” square, wash- 
able and waterproof, too. Let the wind blow, for all 
we care. Whether by the land or on your porch this 
has everything imaginable for a comfortable game. We 
know now why the score used to soar on the "they" 
side—because we've been dummies who had to use 
both hands and feet to hold the dummy, tricks, etc.— 
and that's a big order. Green with buff stripes. $3 


Dana B. Мет 


Above "Susie" can be hung on your garden 
basket, and when you want to tie cut flowers 
just pull a strand of raffia from her skirt. There 
are six wooden markers in her apron pockets 
so, you see, she is not designed for beauty 
alone! The practical gardener will find her a tachment at the base will fit any standard hose. 
very helpful assistant all season long. She will А beautiful and practical addition to your gar- 
be sent parcel post charges prepaid, for $1.40 oa DAD DD DDD den equipment. $6.00, parcel post collect 
94 


Above: So realistic is this green metal lawn 
spray with yellow flowers, that you almost want 
to inhale their fragrance. The diameter of the 
base is 11”, and height over all about 19”. A 
small spray is tucked in each flower. The at- 
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Y our house— 


its care and repair 


The care of the house and its upkeep is an ever-important topic to 
the home owner, and during the last few years it has become vitally 
so. With this in mind, THE AMERICAN HOME is offering a service 
to present home owners and prospective home owners which is 
being conducted by a well-known architect, Mr. Jonas Pendlebury. 
For advice on your problems address Mr. Pendlebury in care of THE 
AMERICAN HOME, 244 Madison Avenue, New York City, and 
please be sure to enclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply 


PLASTER ON A CHIMNEY 


On the second floor of my 
house the plaster on the chim- 
ney has cracked. І find that the 
plaster was put directly on the 
brickwork and when the fires are 
lighted the wall is quite hot. 
Does the heat cause the plastcr 
to crack, and how can I over- 
come the trouble? 


The heat in the chimney is the 
cause of the cracks in the plaster. 
There are two methods of over- 
coming that trouble. One way is 
to set two inch by four inch 
studs, placed the narrow way, one 
inch away from the existing 
plaster wall, securely nailed to the 
floor and ceiling, then apply lath 
and plaster in the usual manner. 

Another way is to set three 
quarter inch iron channels next 
to the existing plaster wall, firmly 
secured to the floor and ceiling 
then apply metal lath and 
plaster. The thickness of the iron 
channels will provide an air space 
behind the new plaster work and 
prevent the heat of the chimney 
from causing cracks in the plaster. 

With either of the above meth- 
ods the existing wood base and 
picture moulding should first be 
removed and reset when the new 
plastering is completed. 


PAINTING SCREENS 


I have had new screens made 
for the doors, windows, and 
porch of my bungalow and 
would like information regard- 
ing painting and varnishing them. 


If the screens are to be painted, 
knots and sappy spots should first 
be shellacked, then apply the 
priming coat, which may be the 
same as the finishing paint only 
thinned with linseed oil in the 
proportions of one quart of oil to 
one quart of paint. Finish with 
three coats of paint containing 
pure linseed oil, white lead, zinc, 
dryer, and the necessary coloring 
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pigments. Each coat should be 
thoroughly dry before the next 
coat is applied. 

If they are to be varnished the 
wood should be rubbed perfectly 
smooth with sandpaper. If the 
wood is an open grained hard 
wood, such as oak or chestnut, a 
paste filler should be applied, 
when it has set it should be 
rabbed off, across the grain, with 
excelsior or rags. Then after it 
has stood twenty-four hours again 
rub with sandpaper. Some experts 
advise against the use of this filler 
on exterior work irrespective of 
the kind of wood used, whereas 
others recommend it. In any 
case, close grained woods such as 
white pine, birch, maple, etc., do 
not require filling. The best spar 
varnish should be used, applied in 
three coats, sandpaper between 
coats, allow ample time for each 
coat to dry, two days at least be- 
tween coats. 


WATERPROOFING CELLAR 
WALLS 


The cellar walls of my new 
house will be of cement blocks. 
How can these walls be made 
waterproof? 


The opinion is held by many 
that waterproofing applied to the 
exterior surface of cellar walls is 
the most satisfactory. Where 
economy is a factor the exterior 
surface of the cement blocks 
should be covered from the level 
of the footings to a level one inch 
below the finished grade with an 
asphalt or coal tar pitch product. 

Another way is to use the mem- 
brane waterproofing method. This 
process is more expensive because 
it consists of applying the water- 
proofing product, coal tar pitch, 
and one or more layers of tar-sat- 
urated fibre felt. One coat of 
pitch, one layer of felt then an- 
other coat of pitch over the felt 
makes what is known as one-ply 
waterproofing. Additional coats 
of pitch and layers of felt provide 


The number of 
ply used depends upon the class 
of work desired, also soil and 


more protection. 


water conditions. Аз many as 
three-ply, and sometimes five-ply 
are frequently required. How- 
ever, one-ply is considered suffi- 
cient for ordinary work. The 
membrane waterproofing is often 
carried through the cellar wall at 
the top of the footings, keyed in 
with the footings, then extended 
under the entire concrete cellar 
floor. The cellar now is com- 
pletely enclosed in a waterproof 
envelope. The advantage of this 
treatment is obvious. 

When the house is situated on 
sloping ground or where condi- 
tions are such that surface water 
does not drain readily away, the 
use of a four-inch open tile drain 
is advisable. The drain is laid at 
the level of the footings and is 
connected to a dry well or carries 
away the water to a point at 
grade that is distant from and 
lower than the level of the foot- 
ings. 

Protection for waterproofing is 
applied where a first-class job is 
desired. This may be done by 
applying waterproof cement three 
quarters of an inch in thickness 
over the waterproofing. 

Another method of protection 
for membrane waterproofing is 
obtained by covering the water- 
proofing from footing course to 
level of grade with common brick, 
four inches thick, laid in cement 
mortar, and capped by a cement 
wash. 


PITCH FOR SHINGLE ROOF 


What is the minimum pitch 
for a wood shingle roof? 


The minimum pitch for a wood 
shingle roof is thirty degrees. 
With less pitch the rain water 
will not flow easily, thereby sub- 
jecting the shingles to more 
severe weather conditions and 
consequently reducing the dura- 
bility of the shingles. 


Background 


So important to 
her poise and her hap- 
piness is the background 
your wife stands against. 
Tell her that she can 
always bear your name 
as proudly as she does 
to-day. Protect her and 
the background you 
have created for her 


did with Life Insurance. 


Lora ر‎ 


PB M LIP AM 
©, Su rem = T 


эг BOSTON 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send your booklet on life insurance 
for family »rotection. 
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THE AMERICAN HOME is edited for Americar 
home-makers who believe that their ideals of beauty and 
good taste need nol be sacrificed by limited budgets 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Period and Modernistic styles, 
color harmony, draperies and all 
fundamentals. Personal instruc- 


tion by New York decorators 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 


start July sth Send for Catalog 12R 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once Send for Catalog 121. 
I NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 


The American Home 


Order Now These 
Rare New Bulbs! 9 


Order now and make sure of hav- 
ing some of the rare new and un- 
usual bulbs not obtainable in the 
Fall. Order must be in before 
August 1st or you will lose out. 


Furthermore, all orders placed be- 
fore August Ist are subject to a 
special 5% discount for cash with 
order. 

Send at once for our new bulb cata- 
log, containing hundreds of new 
tulips, daffodils and wild bulbs for 
the rock garden. Get your order in 
early. You will find all of our bulbs 
agreeably reduced in price. 


Tulipa Sylvestris. 
Sweet smelling. 
Small, graceful, but- 
tertly-yellow varity 
for the rock garden. 
Multiplies rapidly. 
Grows 16" high. 12 
for 65c. 100 for $4.50, 


Wayside Gardens 


12 Mentor Ave Mentor, Ohio 


Owners: Eimer Н. Schultz and J. J. Grallemans | 


America's Finest Plants and Bulbs | 


AMERICAN HOME subscribers ате intelligent 

enough (o take advantage of the country's most ex- 

pert advice which they get through this magazine for 
a few cents a month 


KILL ANTS 


OVERNIGHT! 


IN LAWN OR GARDEN 
—For quick results simply mix 
Ever Green in soapy water and 
pour down openings in ant 
hills. If you can't find the nests, 
spray the runways with the 
solution and drench both ends. 
You won't see any ants the 
next day. 


IN THE HOUSE —Ever 
Green is non-poisonous. Can 
be used safely and effectively in 
pantry, kitchen and refrigerator 
—wherever you see ants. 

Oa sale at hardware, drug, 
department, seed stores and 
florists. WRITE for booklet, 
McLaughlin Gormley King 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


If your dealer can't supply you send 35c 
Sor package that makes two gallons. 


P.S. Ever Green also kills all plant 
insects. Non-poisonous pyrethrum 


spray. Harmless to people. Certain 
Dea to insects. 


EVERGREEN 


KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 


g-U.S. Pat. 
Of. 


Garden facts and fancies 


HE contemporary gardener certainly 

doesn't have cause for complaint 
that the publishers are not making ef- 
forts to supply him with reading matter. 
True, it may not always be just what 
the reader wants, perhaps it never could 
be, because individuals differ and many 
an inquirer seems to desire a book that 
will answer all his specific questions— 
and none others—and books, of necessity, 
must be somewhat topical and general. 
The specialized specific book, generally, 
has a very small public. 

It would seem, however, that the ex- 
ception to this deals with the Roses about 
which more and more books are con- 
stantly appearing. Undoubtedly, The 
American Rose Society, out of the ag- 
gressive, Editor-Presidency of Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland, has created a Rose 
interest which he has also gone a long 
way to effect. To keep up to date in 
Roses, the Annual of that Society is an 
essential. This year’s volume continues 
on the lines of its predecessor with its 
up-to-date authority records. 

Under the same source of stimulation, 
there comes Climbing Roses by С. А. 
Stevens, newly installed Secretary of the 
A. R. S., lavishly illustrated in color, and 
a critical analysis of that group of pop- 
ular garden furnishings and 
When a vague inquirer asks for “infor- 
mation about climbing Roses” at last 
there is a sure answer and it 
tells about the different groups 
and types, hardy and tender; 
suggestions for trellises and per- 
golas and a critical descriptive 
catalog of varieties up to date. 


favors. 


American Rose Annual, J. 


criterion, and I think it should be, have 
simultaneously given us two allied, yet 
distinct, books on the descriptive use of 
flowers. Both use the term “arranging.” 

Mrs. Walter К. Hine's book is, per- 
haps, the simpler in its appeal. It dis- 
cusses styles and types, giving due but 
not undue emphasis to the Japanese 
school but equally presenting the claims 
of the Victorian and French in which 
mass and luxurious voluminousness of 
bloom are dominant rather than the 
elegance of line that signalizes the 
Japanese school. This latter has through 
its purity of method been lately threat- 
ening to run away completely with the 
whole spirit of flower arrangement and 
even presents a danger of becoming an 
excluding restrictive standard. 

It is just as well to be reminded that 
there are other good things besides the 
Japanese school, Still life arrangement, 
tables, trays, and suchlike and even the 
arrangements on the exhibition table are 
discussed with perception and under- 
Mrs. Hine has again offered 
to meet the average individual's require- 


standing. 


ment to know some of the foundation 
and fundamental principles in the de- 


Recent garden books 


H. McFarland and 


by the demonstrated example which in 
both cases occupies the greatest propor- 
tion of the book. 

It is comparable to the method of 
teaching garden design that we see in 
Taylor's Garden Making By Example 
which after all, although it is elemental, 
may be the most satisfying for the most 
average dabbler in the soil, who would 
rather see the thing he likes and repro- 
duce it with suitable modification to his 
own environment. After all, that is a 
practical and perfectly good solution of 
a problem in nine cases out of ten. 
Don't we all usually as a matter of fact 
develop a lot of things simply through 
learning through example? 

It is reminiscent of the old-time object 
lesson of our childhood days—and so 
many a would-be gardener or garden 
maker is still in his childhood stage—in 
which teaching by example will do much. 
Mr. Taylor has selected a large number 
of highly developed little bits of front 
and back gardens and yards in medium 
sized plots in urban districts—rock, 
Rose, water, or what you would. True, 
the examples are English, the material is 
English, but the principle is universal. 
One thing the English amateur gardener 
does very successfully is to make a pic- 
turesque and entertaining little treat- 
ment out of an odd and суеп apparently 
uncompromising situation, Mr. Taylor has 
gathered together a lot of such 
examples and gives sufficient text 
for practical application. Of 
necessity, such treatments arc 
usually, more or less, formal in 
Character because of so many 


A third, A Book About Roses 
is a resurrection of Hole's fa- 
mous classic which the real 
Rosarian will love to have for 
its pure charm and enthusiasm. 
The new edition appears with 
an introduction by Dr. McFar- 
land. To Dean Hole, rosarians 
the world over, pay homage, for 
he it was who started the mod- 
ern affection, 

One of the most intriguing 
books of the season which came 
in early March is Gardening 
With Herbs—For Flavor and 
Fragrance. The volume itself 
is daintily made and well befits 
the subject, yet it is by no 
means a casual off-hand product 
but the fruit of a series of long 
studied research and actual col- 
lections and actual growings of 
a multitude of herbs. 

Always there is a fascination 
about these officinal and fra- 
grant plants which seem to 
carry an atmosphere of the old- 
time garden along with them. 
And Mrs. Fox has not omitted 


any opportunity of expressing that feel- 
ing. The dedications of the book, the 


G. A. Stevens. (American Rose Society) 

Climbing Roses, С. A. Stevens. (Macmillan) 

A Book About Roses, Dean Hole, (Dutton) 

Gardening With Herbs, Helen Morgenthau Fox, 
(Macmillan) 

The Arrangement of Flowers, Mrs. Walter R. Hine. 
(Scribner's) 

Arranging Flowers Tbrougbout tbe Year, Kath- 
arine T. Cary & Nellie D. Merrell. (Dodd, 
Mead) 

Garden Making by Example, С. C. Taylor. 
(Scribner's) 

Informal Gardens, H. Stuart Ortloff. (Macmillan) 

Delpbinium: Tbe Book of tbe American Delpbi- 
nium Society. (American Delphinium Society) 

Tbe Book of tbe Delphinium, J. Е. Leeming 
(Isaac Pitman, London) 

Del phiniums, Their History and Cultivation, Geo. 
A. Phillips (Macmillan, Distributors) 

Lilacs In My Garden, Alice Harding (Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harding). (Macmillan) 

The Cultivated Conifers, L. H. Bailey. (Mac- 
millan) 

The Garden Notebook, Alfred Putz. (Doubleday, 
Doran) 


Any other information desired about garden books 
may be obtained from the Garden Editor. Please 
enclose a stamped addressed envelope for reply. 


scriptive selection and use of flowers. 
Two other well-known ladies, Kath- 


Ortloff, 


book for the garden maker; emphasizes 


factors surrounding the subur- 
ban home that force that kind 
of formality. Where there is 
a little more room for expres- 
sion, the introduction of the in- 
formal or naturalistic style of 
garden is perhaps in the long 
run the more useful and cer- 
tainly easier in the upkeep. 
Both these points of view are 
presented entertainingly and in- 
structively. 

Another series of lessons by 
example will be found in The 
Notebook in which 
Alfred Putz has selected one 
main topic for each week in 
the year, thereby working both 
indoors and outdoors. 

It is bluntly a book on "how 
to do things" and each topic is 
compactly presented in about 
650 words, but those words are 
worth-while words indeed, and 
a whole page of accompanying 
illustrations, thus, $2 pictures of 
what to do in $2 weeks of the 
year. 

Informal Gardens by H. Stuart 
adds another practical hand- 


Garden 


illustrations, are all in the old manner 
in addition to the descriptive and cul- 
tural matter dealing with the various 
plants, 

The closing chapter, a good section in- 
deed, discusses with adequate recipes 
"cooking with herbs.” Mrs, Fox has 
done a good constructive job in gather- 
ing together what all the modern herbal- 
ist needs to know. The illustrations 
themselves in old style manner by Miss 
Mansfield parallel the method and charm 
of the rest of the book. 

Two good competent authorities, that 
is if success on the exhibition tables is a 


arine T. Cary and Nellie D. Merrell, 
combine in preparing the companion vol- 
ume which takes the reader through the 
year, demonstrating the utilization of 
the flowers, each in its season. Mrs. 
Cary, than whom none is better qualified, 
tells about the actual arrangements and 
with particular emphasis on the suit- 
ability and harmony of the container, 
and the photographic work has been ably 
done by Mrs. Merrell. These two ladies 
have, in fact, given a more advanced 
type of study, more all-impressing and 
with a broader horizon. These books 
very largely aim to serve their purpose 


the thought that the design of all gar- 
dening should be a natural process grow- 
ing out of the inherent character of the 
site. Frankly, that is what has made 
the English garden the thing it is. That 
is, being built on the spot and not in 
the drafting room of the academic de- 
signer. The successful garden is the one 
that grows out of and fits actually into 
its site, and that is what Mr. Ortloff 
means in his Informal Gardens. I find 
it difficult sometimes to get this in- 
formal feeling into the small suburban 
plot, and if more of it could be done, 
we could have more garden personality. 


July, 1933 
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Speaking of cupboards 
[Continued from page 63] 


mail. If some postmen persist in 
throwing the mail on the floor, 
the rack is still of use for garden 
shears and gloves. 

Continuing down to the base- 
ment, we have a cupboard for 
laundry supplies and utensils; also 
places for tools, nails, paint, and 
brushes; and of course plenty of 
room for canned supplies. 

In the recreation room where 
the cement walls are covered with 
a composition board, an unsightly 
cold-air pipe was concealed be- 
hind a panel of this material and 
cupboards built in at either end. 
Here are places for childhood's 
treasures; games, collections of 
various sorts, tools, books and 
magazines, dishes and doll things. 
At one end of the room where 
the master-switch had to be 
placed, we camouflaged its exist- 
ence there with a door behind 
which we keep fuses and a candle 
or flashlight for emergencies. Be- 
low it are built shelves for books. 

Under a built-in seat about six 
feet long in this room, small doors 
were hung to conceal the trains, 
carts, blocks, footballs or doll 
trunks and furniture which are 
shoved there when the older 
members of the family wish to 
use the room. Here may also be 
space for seasonal decorations 
such as Xmas tree decorations, 
Hallowe’en things, and so on. 

Since the driveway entrance is 
often used when the young folks 
are entertaining with spreads or 
after skating and tobogganing 
parties, it was found advisable to 
provide a place in the basement 
for these guests’ wraps. At the 
foot of the stairway, we had a 
long shelf put up for hats and 
gloves and below it a pole fitted 
with coat hangers. 

Back to the first floor, we have 
two coat closets equipped with 
shelves for hats and also for rub- 
bers and galoshes. There should 
have been a linen closet on this 
floor. But the space which we 
had saved for that was under a 
stairway and was large enough to 
include a generous cupboard for 
storage of magazines and much 
of the heterogeneous belongings 
common to every family, and 
still leave room for the telephone. 
Considering the saving on the 
nervous system of a place where 
one might carry on a conversa- 
tion in comparative quiet, we de- 
cided on the telephone room and 
left the linen to its accustomed 
inconvenient storage in the deep, 


wholly unsatisfactory drawers 
which have been the heritage of 
linens from time immemorial. I 
had a carpenter fit trays in these 
drawers, making two and three 
shallow compartments, and they 
are much better. 

On the second floor there is an 
adequate linen closet. While it 
does leave something to be de- 
sired, it offers shelves broad 
enough to store blankets and com- 
fortables, a little too broad for 
the linens, 'tis true. I wish that 
I had used my scheme of alter- 
nate narrow shelving here. It 
would have been admirably suited 
to the small piles of washcloths 
and guest towels and pillow-cases 
with slightly wider ones for the 
sheets. 

We lack an upstairs broom 


closet. So the carpet sweeper 
hides behind the sewing-room 
door, while the dust mop and 


other cleaning appurtenances hang 
on the attic stairway. But at 
least we do not have to run down- 
stairs for them. We had the 
treads of the last three steps 
hinged and there are places for 
dusting cloths, small brushes, and 
also shoe-polishing equipment. 

In the attic are numerous 
shelves and drawers. Here are 
the master’s business files which 
are no longer needed at the office 
but cannot be destroyed. 


Lavatory and bathroom are 
equipped with the customary 
medicine cabinets. But there 


should have been also ventilated 
cupboards for the cleaning 
brushes, powders, soaps, and toilet 
paper; tall bottles and the like. 
Another cabinet for bathroom 
linen would have been a great 
convenience. 

All the clothes closets have 
shelves for hats and shoes. These 
are not as nice as the smart com- 
binations which one finds on the 
market to-day but they answer 
the purpose. I should have liked 
the compact built-in trays for 
clothing much better than our 
chests of drawers with their 
space-wasting drawers but that 
couldn’t be. 


We should have been fore- 
sighted enough to provide cup- 
boards in the garage. We did 
put in a big movable one which 
we had and which does very well 
to conceal the clothespin basket 
and some garden necessities. But 
the rakes and shovels hanging on 
the wall would be much better off 
behind doors; while hose-reels, 
sprinkling cans, sacks of fertil- 
izer, and the general what-have- 
you of garden equipment out in 
plain sight are a constant source 


of annoyance. I fancy the effect 
of neat concealing doors would 
be well worth their cost in the in- 
creased tranquillity of the master 
when he leaves his garage for the 
daily pilgrimage to his labors. 

One cupboard, or a series of 
them, which I very much wanted 
but could not find a place for— 
now I would almost sacrifice the 
radio for it—was one to hold the 
small miscellaneous articles which 
are constantly needed and are 
usually stored hither and yon. 
Such articles as the colored pen- 
cils for Johnny’s maps, scissors 
and paste for Susie’s notebooks; 
seals, ribbon, string and paper and 
other paraphernalia of package 
wrapping; kodaks and films; play- 
ing cards, the box of chessmen 
and the backgammon board. 
Such a cupboard should be easily 
accessible and would contribute 
much to the general good nature 
of the family. 

For an orderly household and 
the equitable disposition of the 
dwellers therein, I recommend 
cupboards, many of them and 
then more of them. 


50-50 gardening 
[Continued from page 77] 


going next door to borrow the 
gin and all, I'll not skimp my 
job. You have done the plant- 
ing and I shall go out now and 
do the inspecting, just as I prom- 
ised. All well-done jobs require 
inspection.” She smiled at this 
sweetly, and I went out and 
found everything okay. Further- 
more, I did more than my share 
that evening—and I hope others 
will profit by this error. The 
“seedist,” in addition to the $148 
worth of seeds ordered, was a 
good fellow and sent, compli- 
mentary, a couple of dozen as- 
sorted bulbs. Now bulbs require 
expert planting, and as I know 
something about this sort of 
thing, I essayed to tackle the job 
that same evening, even though 
terribly fatigued. 

Let me call attention to a 
slight error—something to guard 
against. I learned later that I 
put all of those bulbs in upside 
down with the root side on top, 
if you know what I mean. But 
how was I to know? That stupid 
seed purveyor had not labeled any 
of them “This Side Up.” Why, 
any little no-account shipping 
clerk would know enough to do 
that! Such things naturally do 
annoy me. Entirely through the 
shortcomings of that seedery ex- 
pert, I went wrong. Of course, 


MADONNA 
LILIES 


These stately 
flowers, symbol of 
purity and devo- 
tion, whose regal 
grace and glisten- 
ing whiteness give 
a supreme distinc- 
E tion to any garden, 
nre especially alluring against a 
background of blue Delphiniums. 

Our bulbs are selected from the 
choicest collection in France—stalks 
4 to 5 feet tall, often 10 to 15 mag- 
nificent blooms on a single stem. 

To secure their gracious beauty for 
your garden next year at these un- 
usually low prices the bulbs must be 
ordered now, They will be delivered 
to you ready for planting in Sep- 
tember. 


MAMMOTH BULBS 
Doz., $3.50 100, $25.00 
DARWIN 


100 Potes. 53.50 


if you order before August Ist this famous 
SCHLING'S SPECIAL MIXTURE ol 
choicest top-size bulbs, sure to bloom. 
Made up especially for us from ten of the 
finest named varieties—not at all the or- 
dinary field-grown mixture usually sold. 


Our Bulb Book— Lists of choicest bulbs for 
indoor or ouldoor planting—Free on request. 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


Madison Ave. at 58th St. New York City 


BULB 
Themost  24ее 


helpful guide to 
Fall planting. Describes FREE 
the best Tuli Daffo- = 
dils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, Peonies, 
etc., with illustrations and directions. 
Write for Burpee's Bulb Book FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
314 Burpee Building Philadelphia 


у FIRST AID 
» for FLOWERS 


BE ready to fight for your 
A flowers. Have “Black 
Leaf 40" handy when insects 
appear. This insecticide is double-acting. 
It kills both by contact and fumes. 
“Black Leaf 40” very economical. A little 
goes a long way. One or two teaspoon- 
fuls to a gallon of water is all that is 
needed. Sold everywhere by retailers. 
Write us for free spraying chart 


Louisville, Kontucky 


Also Kills Poultry Lice. 
Directions on labels 
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Those Who Want 
Specific Tulips 
All told our catalog offers about 
250 different varieties of Tulips. 
In price they range from 60¢ to 
$20.00 per dozen. We generally 
have a good assortment of the 
medium priced, popular favorites 
on hand um at Oyster Bay. But 
where a customer wants an un- 


usual sort we should have the 
order 


Before August 10th 


At that time the last orders are 
cabled to our nursery in Holland. 
However, earlier orders are appre- 
ciated even more, although the same 
painstaking care will be employed 

in filling all orders. Those desiring to 
exercise rigid economy this year will 
be interested in the special “trade 
size" of Tulips about which more is 
said on page 26 of our free catalog 


О “Greetings from 
| Tulipdom” 


i We are sure you'll enjoy һау- 
ing a copy of this utterly 
truthful guide кане flower 
land. It offers the choicest 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus 
and all those ower "that herald the arrival 
of the fairest season. Tt will introduce to 
you also the favorites among Narcissi or 
Daffodils, as grown in our own nursery on 
Long Islan 


When uriling please mention American Home 


ZANDBERGEN BROS., Inc. 
3 Mill River Road Oyster Bay 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Nurseries at Valkenburg, near Leiden, 
Holland, and at 
Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. 


DON'T LET DISEASE 
SPOIL YOUR GARDEN 


H»ve beautiful, healthy Plants, Flowers, Vege- 


tables, Evergreens, Shrubs, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees. Spray with the new 


Ansul Colloidal Sulphur 


Roses, Deiphintums, Ален, Zinnias, 8пар- 
dragons, Sweet Peas, Phlox, Dahlias, 
Beans, Tomatoes. Re Bits Peaches, Cherries, 
Plums, etc. Kills Ri ders and Scale Insects 
Frequent spraying brings success. 


Home Garden Tube 75c. Makes 20 gals. 3-lb. 


5 
notary TE dealer cannot supply. "How to Spray” 


sent 
ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Marinette, Wis. 


br LAWNS & GARDENS 


^ New economical method of sprinkling. 
pri 
by wind. Water never rises above one foot from ground 


No moving parts. Ask for LAWN MASTER at your local 


hardware store. Or sent postpaid 


NATIONAL BRASS CO., ‘masa’ f 


2 


For Better Gardens 


Read the Gardeners' Chronicle, America's 
outstanding garden ma gazine—complete, 
For eighteen years 


practical, and reliable. 


a recognized authority, it sells for 25é per 
copy or $2. 2 per year. 
months $1.0 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-A Fifth Avenue 


4 CARDEN $] 


TOOLS 


today. $1.00, postpal 
Co., Dept. A, Lancaster, Pa. 


Decoration, Gardening, Building, and Up-Keep— 
you will find the latest and best of it in 
THE AMERICAN HOME 


Stores. Order from 


nkles the corners but not the walk. Not affected 


Special offer, seven 


New York City 


Pruning Shears, Grass 
Shears, Trowel, Cultivator. 
Adjustable shear blades of High Car- 
bon Steel. Hard-wood handles, All 
tools rugged. heavy duty type. Last 
a lifetime. Painted red to prevent 
loss. Money back guarantee, Order 
id. $1.15 west of 
Mississippi, Garden Spot Tool 


I shall never make that mistake a 
second time. 

Space will not permit all the 
details of how I cultivated our 
garden, but the seeds were very 
good ones and when they began 
to come up, Emma and I divided 
the work as evenly as possible. I 
would fetch home the garden 
magazines and would read aloud 
the various columns of helpful 
hints whilst she weeded the gar- 
den. There were lots of weeds, 
too, so I had to read a great deal. 
This became irksome at times, es- 
pecially when I felt inclined to 
delve into a good hair-raising 
detective story, but after all, we 
men must meet our help-mates 
half way, mustn’t we? My wife 
often affirms that I do almost 
everything half way. 

I attribute much of our gar- 
den’s success to the fact that 
after I inspected the planting and 
saw it launched, I did not inter- 
fere with it in any manner. 
Interference, I believe, is fatal. 

We were troubled greatly with 
mean insects eating up our vines 
and shoots. We divided the work 
of handling this situation. I have 
a microscope and when anything 
went wrong with our plants I 
would put a specimen under the 
microscope and if bugs were 
found on it I would send my wife 
out with the insecticide can and 
have her spray the half acre of 
garden. She would squirt and 
squirt, and slaughter bug after 
bug. At all times I encouraged 
her tenderly. When I would note 
her tiring, I would jump right up 
out of my rocking chair on the 
piazza and clap my hands, ex- 
claiming: “Bravo! Bravo!” This 
always pleased her greatly. 

As I definitely had decided not 
to interfere with the garden in 
any way, I never attempted in- 
secticide spraying, for I saw that 
this is a game by itself. which 
should be practised by experts 
only. Nor did I attempt to 
water or irrigate the garden. 
That, too, is a specialized job. I 
took care always to praise the 
deft way Emma did these things 
and it always thrilled her. 


I might add that much of the 
success of one of these codpera- 
tive gardens depends largely upon 
obtaining the right kind of wife 
—one who is adaptable to this 
sort of thing. Of course, they 
must be handled firmly and not 
permitted to grow lazy and loaf 
at any stage of the work. I shall 
be pleased to answer any inquiries 
as to how I handled the whole 
matter, how I found the right 
sort of wife, et cetera. 


The charm of 
English Ivy 
[Continued from page 65] 


crudest concrete walls may be 
made most charming garden fea- 
tures with trailing Ivy. A better 
effect is given if the wall is al- 
lowed to show in places. 

Ivy may also be used with 
much the effect of an evergreen 
boundary hedge by growing it 
solidly over a wire fence. This 
makes a deep green background 
that will need very little care. As 
it grows older, the trailing sprays 
should be clipped just above the 
ground, otherwise they will root 
and soon overrun all the fore- 
ground as well. 

When using Ivy for ground 
cover under trees, or in the dark 
shade of area ways, look closely to 
your soil. It will probably be 
both poor and dry, in the area 
way possibly hard packed and 
sour. Dig this, breaking it well 
to let the air in. Work in a good 
complete plant food and if pos- 
sible something to give humus; a 
little fibrous loam, and see that 
the new plants are well watered. 
Ivy is at times a little slow to 
start into growth; but once 
started, most varieties continue 
rapidly. 

Ivy can be grown as a shrub 
without any support by inserting 
cuttings of the flowering shoots 
in sand. These assume a bush in- 
stead of climbing form, and if 
not given opportunity to spread 
over a support eventually will 
reach about six feet in height. If 
you will look at Ivy in bloom, you 
will see that the small flower 
umbels are never borne on the 
climbing or creeping branches; 
but grow instead on bushy and 
erect small growths that form on 
older plants. A bush of this type 
changes its name and becomes 
Hedera helix arborescens, or Bush 
English Ivy. Be sure to use a cut- 
ting from the vine part of the 
plant if you wish a vine Ivy. 

The ease with which cuttings 
can be started is a point much in 
the favor of Ivy where there is a 
large surface to be covered. Al- 
most any piece with a few aerial 
rootlets will strike quite readily if 
placed in a moist sandy loam; and 
they are frequently started just 
so on the bank or ground where 
they are to grow. It is somewhat 
more rapid to set these out in a 
box of sand first, and give a little 
bottom heat—a good way if you 
are just starting a few for indoor 
use. 


There are many other types of 
Hedera besides those already men- 
tioned, the geographical varia- 
tions with larger or smaller or 
more cut leaves. The Algerian or 
Canary Island Ivy has large bright 
green leaves, more roundish. 


The practical culture 
of the Lupine 
[Continued from page 78] 


growing medium of sandy loam. 
The incorporation of generous 
quantities of well-decayed leaf 
mold or peat will lighten the soil 
and supply acidity. 

And who has ever found a bet- 
ter fertilizer for any perennial 
bed than  well-decayed stable 
manure? 

Annual Lupines have become 
immensely popular as greenhouse 
flowers. They are usually planted 
as a succession crop of Chrysan- 
themums and Sweet-peas. As an 
outdoor bloomer, they give best 
results when planted extremely 
early. Some gardeners make a 
practice of fall sowing and use 
coldframes for winter shelter. 
If sown in the shade, use only 
the vivid blues, true pinks, deep 
yellows, and pure whites. Paler 
colors bloom in dirty and non- 
descript creams if they do not 
have full sunlight. 

The varieties listed as Hart- 
wegii, considered by some authori- 
ties perennial, do not usually func- 
tion as such. However, there is 
no better strain than these, com- 
ing in the shades of dark blue, 
light blue, rose, and white. 

In the perennial list, we have 
the polyphyllus species in blue, 
rose, white, and yellow. Regal 
Mixture contains some of the best 
colors. Dowener’s Hybrids, per- 
petual flowering, is another of the 
newer strains sought after by con- 
noisseurs. 

There are a number of pinks: 
Princess Julianna, Tunic, Roseus, 
and that importation—Sutton’s 
Pink. In the yellow perennial 
varieties, we now have Golden 
Spire and Sunshine, two excellent 
shades. May Princess is a deep 
violet-blue and Lavender Queen is 
pink tinted lavender. 

The truth is Lupines are indis- 
pensable in every well-planned 
garden. If an amateur, make 
your first attempt with the an- 
nuals which are a little easier to 
grow. Your enthusiasm will 
soon blossom into greed for the 
lordly perennials too. For who 
dares say the Lupine plays second 
fiddle to any garden flower—not 
even the lordly Delphinium? 
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Vertical sundials 
[Continued from page 67] 


line VI-A-VI downward an angle 
equal to the latitude of the place 
and draw the sloping line A-C 
for the top of the gnomon; the 
shape of the whole gnomon is the 
triangle B-A-C; the angle B-A-C 
being set as shown, with the angle 
placed exactly at А and opening 
downward. 

$—1f the plate of the gnomon be 
not more than 1/16 inch thick 
the vertical line can be made a 
single line; otherwise make it as 
wide as the thickness of the 
gnomon. 

6—As long as the angle of the 
gnomon at A is correct, it may 
be of any shape at the lower side 
B-C. 

7— Since it is assumed here that 
the gnomon has some appreciable 
thickness and the vertical line is 
a double one, the dial is con- 
structed in two halves. 

8—At any convenient point on 
the double vertical line, as B, 
draw another horizontal line 
marked G-E in Figure т. 
9—With a compass measure the 
shortest distance from the point 
B in the right-hand part of the 
double vertical line, to the line 
A-C; measure off this same dis- 
tance from B downward and 
mark the point D; or with B as 
center describe a half circle that 
just contacts line A-C; mark 
similar points on the left-hand 
part of the double line. 
ro—From D in each line draw а 
quarter circle on each side; divide 
each quarter circle into six equal 
parts; draw lines from D in each 
line through the divisions of the 
quarter circle long enough to 
touch the line G-E at which 
points mark 1-2-3-4-5-7-8-9-10 
and rr. 

11—Lines from A on each side of 
the double line through points 
1-2-3 etc., on the line G-E will 
be the hour lines of the south 
vertical dial; the morning hours 
will be on the left hand. 
12—Place the dial on a wall fac- 
ing exactly south with the hour 
line of VI at the top. 
13—Having the hour lines once 
drawn they can have any length, 
and so the dial face can have any 
shape. 

14—Half hours may be shown by 
dividing the quarter circle into 
twelve parts instead of six. 


An east or west vertical dial, 
latitude 40° 
The early architect did not al- 
ways have a south wall to use; in 


fact few walls face exactly south. 
So dials facing in other directions, 
among them east and west dials, 
are common enough. 

1—East and west vertical dials 
do not have centers like the south 
vertical dial; their hour lines 
are parallel to each other and to 
the hour line of VI o'clock. 


2—Figure 2 shows the construc- 
tion of an east vertical dial for 
the latitude of Chicago—about 
latitude 40°. This dial will show 
the hours from sunrise to nearly 
noon. Since the earliest morning 
hour in this latitude is between 
Ш and IV o'clock no earlier 
hours will be required in the de- 
sign. 

3—In east and west dials, the 
gnomon which casts the shadow 
is a thin plate as before but 
roughly rectangular in shape (the 
top and bottom edges must be 
parallel at least). It is set ex- 
actly on the hour line of VI and 
is as high as the distance between 
the hour lines of VI and IX when 
the design is completed. 

4—For an east dial first draw the 
horizontal line A-B toward the 
top of the sheet. 

s—At any convenient point (as 
C) draw a line sloping upward 
and to the right hand at an angle 
with the horizontal line equal to 
the latitude of the place. This 
will be the line marked VI-C-VI. 
The latitude of the place for this 
dial is of course 40°. Extend the 
line VI-C-VI downward and to 
the left beyond C; this line 
VI-C-VI is the hour line of VI 
o'clock and also the line on which 
the gnomon must be set. 
6—From C as a center draw а 
circle—not too large for reasons 
which will be clear later. 
7—Through the point C at right 
angles to the line VI-C-VI draw 
a long sloping line (the broken 
line J-C-K in Figure 2); at the 
lower side of the circle and just 
touching it, draw another long 
sloping line Е-Е parallel to 
J-C-K. 

8—Divide each quarter of the 
circle below the line J-K into six 
equal parts; draw lines through 
the division points in the quarter 
circles, long enough to touch the 
line F-E at points numbered 3-4- 
$-6-7-8-9-10 and тт. 
9—Through the numbered points 
3-4-5, etc., in the line F-E draw 
lines parallel to the hour line of 
VI (the line VI-C-VI); these 
parallel lines will be the hour lines 
of the dial marked XI-X-IX-VIII- 
VII-VI-V-IV and Ш. 

ro—Place the dial on a wall fac- 
ing the true east with top as 
shown in drawing. 


11—A west dial would be the re- 
verse of an east dial; the circle 
and point C would be toward the 
right hand; all hour lines would 
slope downward and to the right; 
lines marked J-K and F-E would 
slope to the left. 


Vertical dials which do not face 
exactly toward the north, south, 
east, or west 


Very few buildings set abso- 
lutely square with the compass 
however, and in such places ver- 
tical dials must be made to allow 
for the divergence or declination. 
They are said to decline from the 
south or north and toward the 
east or west. 

Figure 5 shows the drawing for 
a dial for latitude 406°, ie. 
New York City. It faces toward 
the south but is turned away from 
true south 30^ toward the east 
(as is actually the case with the 
so-called south walls of New York 
City). This dial is called а south 
vertical dial declining east 30°. 

Such a dial, turned so far away 
from the south, will show hours 
quite early in the morning but not 
many hours after midday. 

Since this dial belongs to the 
general group of south vertical 
dials, the gnomon is approximately 
triangular in shape as in Figure 1; 
and it opens out as an angle, 
downward. It must be set on a 
line to be found as described be- 
low; since the dial declines to- 
ward the east the gnomon will be 
placed among the morning hours. 

In all south dials declining less 
than 60°, the vertical line of the 
dial (in Figure 3 this is E-C-D) 
is the hour line of XII o'clock. 
1—First draw a horizontal line 
A-B near the top of the sheet. 
2—At any convenient point as E 
toward the right hand, draw a 
vertical line at right angles—this 
is the line E-D. 
3—At any point (as C) on the 
vertical line, and as far below E 
as possible, draw another hori- 
zontal line F-G. 
4—From E draw a quarter circle 
from the point C to the line A-B 
touching the line A-B at the 
point Y. On this quarter circle 
measure off, with a protractor, 
from Y an angle equal to the lati- 
tude of the place; making the 
angle Y-E-X equal that latitude; 
draw the line E-X. 
$—Since the dial declines toward 
the East (30° here), measure off 
30^ on the quarter circle, from C 
to the point Z and draw E-Z. 
6— With the compass measure the 
shortest distance from the point 
C to the line E-X; set off this 
same distance from E to the point 
K on the line E-Z. 


BEWARE! 


INSECT LEGIONS 
NOW IN FULL ATTACK! 


Don't trust your garden's precious 
beauty to the uncertain protection 
of unproved insecticides. 


Don't risk burning or otherwise 
harming your plants and shrubs with 
chemicals compounded at home. 


Don't fuss with mixing, stirrin 
straining—economy of time and efh- 
ciency in results dictate the use of 


Witsona 
O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


The T that for over a quarter 
century has been preserving the 
beauty of great estates as well as 
small gardens. Safe under all con- 
ditions, constant in strength, and 
composition, simple to use—merely 
dilute with water— Wilson's OK 
Plant Spray has won the approval 
of officers and members of i Gar- 
den Club of America. 


Wilson's О. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 


famous Trade Mark. If 
your dealer cannot supply 
your requirements write us 
for prices and folder H-7. 


ANDREW WILSON, INC. 


Dept. H-7 SPRINGF'^LD, NEW JERSEY 
=== 


Distinctive IRIS 


of rare beauty, form and color variety, 
each labeled, Our own sturdy Northern- 
grown roots assure fine performance, and 
prolific blooming. Ideal collection of 


12 Choice Iris for $3.25 
Catalog list value $7.35 
Lord of June, W. ‚ Pros- 


x m; 
Citronella, Dream, Sir Galahad, 

Snowhite, 
orrison. These 


Trade Mars Registered 


Endymion, ` 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


presenting all Iris in their proper relationship 
in our unique, original color-grouping and 


es 
nee special offers, Its 80 pages fascinate 
- 1 is Lovers. Sent free. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 


Box 201-E Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 


tt ч `‏ کر 
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Now cut in 1/6 the line Save arms and 
back—Get a smoother, cleaner job 


HEDGSHEAR was first shown to enthusiastic 
crowds nt the New York International Flower 
Show in March. Works on new vibrationless 
principle. Just hold HEDGSHEAR at right level 
and walk. 6,000 cuts per minute. Cannot jam. 
Cuts light or tough branches easily—hedges, 
shrubbery or grass. Weighs only 534 lbs. Runs 
from any lighting socket. Made by electric tool 
specialists with 20 years experience. 

Write for free demonstration—no obligation. 
Distributors ni in some Territories. Write 
for details. 


SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1724 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC VIBRATIONLESS 


IOO 


MARGERY WILSON 


America's authority on charm. 
eminent women of society, stage and screen. 
in the modern interpretation of Charm as a tangible, 


Personal adviser to 
Pioneer 


teachable principal. 


се 
a Ж. 


DISTINGUISHED TRIBUTES 
NORMA SHEARER writes: "To capture the elus 


ive spirit of Charm and analyze it for personal cultiva- 
tion, as you have done, is indeed a boon to all who wish 
to enhance their power." 


RUTH CHATTERTON writes: “Margery Wilson's 
Charm is all that the title implies and more.” 


MARY PICKFORD writes: “You are dealing with a 
subject close to every woman's heart and you have 
handled it delightfully.” 


RUPERT HUGHES writes: “You have solved the true 
mysteries of charm. People who will follow your ad- 
vice will have charm and enjoy its mystic powers.” 


The American Home 


Learn to be 


Charming 


A BOOKLET 
“The Smart Point of View” 


WITHOUT COST 


How much Charm have you? Just 
what impression do you make? Grade 
yourself with Margery Wilson's “Charme 
Test." This interesting self-analysis chart 
reveals your various personal qualities by 
which others judge you. The “Charm- 
Test," together with Miss Wilson's book- 
let, “The Smart Point of View,” will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. 
This offer is made to acquaint you with 
the effectiveness of Margery Wilson's per- 
sonalized training by correspondence. 


A FINISHING SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


In your own home, under the sympathetic 

uidance of this distinguished teacher, you 
earn the art of exquisite self-expression 
how to walk, how to talk, how to acquire 
poise and presence, how to project your 
personality effectively—to enhance your 
appeal. Margery Wilson makes tangible 
the elusive elements of Charm and gives 
you social ease, charming manners, finish, 
grace—the smart point of view. 


To receive the Booklet and the 
“Charm Test" write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 


1148 FIFTH AVENUE, 30-G 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


No Increase in 
Fence Prices 


T PETITIO ! il ' 
"nu Dum 


ИЕЛЕ 
MIT 


With the inflation idea reflecting an 
increase in co ity prices—par- 
ticularly the raw matenals entering 
into the construction of Fence—the price 
structure is destined to incrcase as soon as 
present warehouse stocks are depleted. 
So, now, while Stewart Iron and Chain Link 
Wire Fence prices are phenomenally low is the 
time to Fence. 

Send ten cents in slamps or 

coin for illustrated booklet, 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
904 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Choicest perennial seeds 
for summer sowing 


July is the ideal month to start perennials from seed for next year. 
For $1. we offer a collection of 12 packets of o'd-fashioned hardy 


perennials—regular value $1.30. 


Including Larkspur, Foxgloves, 


Sweet Rocket, Sweet William and other favorites, they will keep 


the garden gay over a long period. 
raising flowers from seed are included. Write for your copy of 
Dreer's Mid-Summer Catalogue. 


Cultural instructions for 


HENRY А. DREER 


Dept. D 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Phila, Pa. 


DREEIR'S 


7—Draw a line R-K at right 
angles to the line E-C-D. 
8—Measure the length of the line 
R-K in the compass and set off 
that distance from C to the point 
L in the line F-C-G; draw the 
line E-L. This line E-L is the line 
on wbicb tbe gnomon must set. 
9—Draw a long line Ё-Р at right 
angles to the line E-L. 

ro— Measure the length of the 
line E-L in the compass and set 
off that same distance from L to 
the point M on the long line P-P. 
11—Draw the line E-M for the 
top of tbe gnomon; the angle 
L-E-M is the angle of the gnomon. 
r2—With the compass measure 
the shortest distance from L to 
the line E-M; set off this same 
distance from L to a point O on 
the line on E-L; from the point O 
as a center and with the radius 
equal to L-O draw a circle. 
13—Draw a line from the point 
O to the point N (where the long 
line P-P crosses the vertical line 
E-C-D); the line O-N will cut 
the circle at a point marked $; 
from the point $ begin to divide 
the circle into 24 equal parts. It 
is unnecessary, as appears in the 
drawing to divide the whole circle 
—only the lower half of it at 
most. Since a whole circle con- 
tains 360°, if it be divided into 
24 parts, each part will be 15°; 
so with a protractor set off 15° 
spaces beginning from S. 
14—Through division points in 
the lower part of the circle draw 
lines from O long enough to touch 
the long line P-P at points num- 
bered 1-2-3-5-6-7-8-9-10 and 
11; lines from E through these 
numbered points will be the hoar 
lines of the declining dial; begin- 
ning with the vertical line which 
is the hour line of XII the morn- 
ing hours must be marked on the 
left hand as shown. 


Picnic in your garden 
[Continued from page 55] 


fire for cooking. The primary 
reason for the picnic fire in the 
small garden picnic nook is to 
cook picnic food; and take it as 
advice from one who has wrangled 
“chow” on many far away trails, 
the small fire is the cooking fire 
regardless of location. 

The simplest sort of campfire 
equipment would be two even- 
textured stones that will not chip 
readily in the fire, and a fire brick 
base on which they may ‘be 
placed. This is the trail-side fire 
box of the forest ranger. It is 
elementary but easy to construct 


and effective. The rocks should 


be reasonably flat on two sides, 
perhaps a foot long as a minimum 
and not over five inches thick 
since higher rocks will either 
force the building of a too-large 
fire, or you will have to build up 
the fire box level with ashes. 

Where the right sort of rocks 
are unavailable, this simple fire 
box may be constructed of a fire 
brick bottom and several loose 
fire bricks which can be built up 
into low walls so pots, pans, and 
kettles may set far enough above 
the fuel to admit drafts and per- 
mit combustion. 

Whether the fireplace shall be 
right in the center of the paved 
or sanded area about it or to one 
side is dependent on other parts 
of the garden design. The sim- 
plest adequate equipment for the 
garden picnic would be a circular 
brick or stone platform, not over 
two inches above the ground, at 
the termination of a path, with 
an over-all dimension of ten to 
twelve feet, and two- or three- 
foot circle of fire brick in the 
center. A stone or bricks in the 
center of the circle will give a 
low “back-wall” for drafts and, 
by sinking the circle slightly or 
building a half-inch coping of 
brick around it, ashes can be kept 
from scattering over the plat- 
form. 

The next step in the fireplace 
from this simplest form, is to 
build up a little rock, brick, or 
concrete wall, remembering to 
keep it from getting too high, 
and get either a very wide mesh 
screen of steel for a grill or have 
one made of rods. 

A simple fireplace may be made 
with a low chimney, a steel plate 
can be fitted to the top of the 
fire box, and this will save pots 
from being blackened by sooty 
flames. 

The screening of a picnic nook 
should be in direct ratio to the 
degree of rusticity it is to have. 
In the rather finished fireplace 
which is a part of a milled and 
painted pergola, it can be prop- 
erly considered an integral part 
of a terminal garden feature. In 
that case the fireplace is in- 
cidental to the garden structure. 
In the open camp and stone fire- 
place sort of development, it 
would be desirable to screen it in 
with thick Spruces if the room 
were available. Usually it is not. 
It may be possible, however, to 
utilize a split chestnut fence, 
planting it heavily with Wild 
Grapes, native Clematis vines and 
similar drapes, even having a few 
of the thinner bodied evergreens, 
such as Juniperus scopulorum. 


EVERY PAGE 


During recent months, we have been classifying every important page of building material so that it might be easily 
filed away in this sturdy, handsome Portfolio which is now ready and offered as another editorial service for our readers. 


Quickly and neatly you can now file every interesting bit of building material and data, house plans, exteriors, interior 
details, remodeling, ventilation and heating data. All of it is easily identified in the magazine by number so that it may 
have its own orderly place in this Portfolio. No more clippings lying around, and no need for messy pasting in a thick, 
unwieldy scrapbook. 


The Portfolio is made of heavy, strong, board 
covers printed with an attractive set of blueprint 
plans, with a set of rings so that you may easily 
insert the tear sheets from the magazine. The 
Portfolio is oversized. Thus you keep the out- 
side edges of the filed pages neat and unbroken. 


We also give you an index, a complete set of tabs 
so that you may index according to the proper 
classifications, and a punch for putting neat round 
holes in your pages. 


The announcement of this Portfolio in a recent 
issue of the magazine met with immediate re- 
sponse. If you want a copy, send 50c in stamps 
or by money order to The American Home, Gar- 


den City, N. Y. 


We believe this to be one of the most important 
and valuable editorial services which has ever 
been rendered by a magazine. We will fill orders 
for the Portfolio and equipment in the order of 
receipt. Send in your order today. 


"It's toasted" 


